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Sappho, 


SAPPHO. 


A burning vision of delight 

Framed in a fitful, mystic light; 

A known unknown reality, 

A secret deeper than the sea; 

For envious time beyond our ken 

Has filched the children of your pen. 

Though few or none we take on trust, 

Your fame's secure through age or 

rust. 

In glittering fragments half unseen 

You tive for what you must have been. 
Kenneth Douglas. 


The Geatleman's Magazine 


QUOD SEMPER. 


Child. 


What wind is this across the roofs so 
softly makes his way, 

That hardly makes the wires to sing, 
or soaring smoke to sway? 


Wind, 
Il am a weary southern wind that 
blows the livelong day 
Over the stones of Babylon, 
Babylon, Babylon, 


The ruined walls of Babylon, all fallen 
in decay. 


Oh I have blown o’er Babylon when 
royal was her state, 

When fifty men in gold and steel kept 
watch at every gate, 

When merchant-men, and boys and 
maids thronged early by and late 

Under the gates of Babylon, 

Babylon, Babylon, 

The marble gates of Babylon, when 
Babylon was great. 


Child. 


Good weary wind, a little while pray 
let your course be stayed, 

And tell me of the talk they held, and 
what the people said, 

The funny folk of Babylon before that 
they were dead, 

That walked abroad in Babylon, 
Babylon, Babylon, 

Before the towers of Babylon along the 

ground were laid. 


Etc. 
Wind. 


The folk that walked in Babylon, they 
talked of wind and rain, 

Of ladies’ looks, of learned books, of 
merchants’ loss and gain, 

How such-an-one loved such-a-maid 
that loved him not again 

(For maids were fair in Babylon, 
Babylon, Babylon); 

Also the poor in Babylon of hunger did 

complain. 


Child, 


But this is what the people say as on 
their way they go, 

Under my window in the street, | 
heard them down below. 


Wind, 


What other should men talk about five 
thousand years ago? 
For men they were in Babylon, 
Babylon, Babylon, 
That now are dust in Babylon I scatter 
to-and-fro. 
Lucy Lattelton. 
The Spectator 


“MUCH-TALKERS.” 


As children paddling in the spray 
Who dread the soundless deep, 
They chatter all the livelong day 
That severs sleep from sleep. 


To them the silence ever seems 
An unrelenting foe 
That steals upon them with strange 
dreams 
And truths they dare not know. 


For petty change of speech to spend 
On life, they risk the whole, 

Who seek not silence as a friend 
To counsel and console, 


Who, chattering, fritter life away, 
And squander idle breath 
In vain attempt to keep at bay 
The eventual silence, death. 
Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. 
The Saturday Review. 
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THACKERAY’S BALLADS. 


A well-known critic remarked many 
years ago that if in England you write 
poetry by profession, however bad that 
poetry may be, you are a poet; but if 
you are a merchant, a lawyer, a novel- 
ist, anybody, you do not count as a 
poet, for then the prevailing feeling is: 

What business have you as a practical 
man to make such an ass of yourself?” 
Chis statement, the truth of which as 
regards the general reader cannot be 
controverted, may account in part for 
the comparative neglect of Thackeray's 
ballads; while a second reason is, no 
doubt, that his poetry has been over- 
shadowed by his novels; and a third 
cause of neglect may be found in the 
lamentable fact that light verse does 
not meet with much encouragement in 
this country. The average Englishman 
takes poetry only a few degrees less 
seriously than he takes his Bible; as 
something only to be approached, meta- 
phorically speaking, after fasting and 
with prayer. He has the feeling that it 
is almost irreverent to read light verse: 
it comes as a shock—as if, when pre- 
pared for a deluge, there came only a 
slight shower of rain. Still, though 
there has been no Heine in the English 
literature, and, as regards the majority, 
our poets have lacked the light touch 
of the French petit-mattre, we can boast 
of several writers of really good occa- 
sional and humorous verse in the nine- 
teenth century: Hood, Barham, Calver- 
ley, Locker-Lampson, Gilbert, and the 
always-delightful Austin Dobson. None 
the Thackeray's ballads and 
verses have been accorded so little at- 
tention that Mr. Whibley in his recent 
interesting monograph on that author 
did not even mention them. 

The love of versifying was in Thack- 
fray’s blood, and even as a child he 
‘rote rhyming lines under his own 


less, 


drawings of the heroes of the nursery, 
of young Ned Torre, of Dicky Snooks 
and Tom Spry, of dear Suky Jones and 
little Miss Perkins. 


Little Miss Perkins 
Much loved pickled gherkins, 
And went to the cupboard and stole 
some; 
But they gave her such pain, 
She ne'er eat them again, 
She found them so shocking unwhole- 
some. 


At Charterhouse, Thackeray parodied 
the hyper-sentimental “Violets” of 
“L. E. L.,” and wrote some lines be- 
ginning, “In the romantic little town of 
Highbury,” that were handed down 
orally for two-score years. The swing 
of the latter verse is undeniable; and 
the rhymes es awful as anything that 
even Thackeray ever perpetrated: “Im- 
mortal, who” is coupled with “plains 
of Waterloo,” and “Jamaica” with 
“Sugar-baker.” But Thackeray never 
troubled much about correct rhyming. 
This disregard adds, perhaps, to the 
amusement in the case of such a hu- 
morous description “The White 
Squall,” where there are to be found 
“soaks all” and “fo’ksal,” and “Jacob” 
and “wake up”; but it is more notice- 
able and less pardonable when, in the 
most exquisite verse of “Vanitas Vani- 
tatum” he rhymes “splendid” with 
“penned it.” 

After Thackeray left school he wrote 
some stanzas about Lalor Sheil, and a 
speech which that worthy was pre- 
vented (by the police) from delivering, 
but which, notwithstanding, duly ap- 
peared in the morning papers. This, 
however, is memorable only as Thack- 
eray’s first appearance in print. At 
Cambridge most of his contributions to 
The Snob and The Gownsman were in 
verse, aS was much that he wrote for 


as 
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The National Standard; but all that 
can be said of these juvenile produc- 
tions Is that they show a keen sense 
of fun. In those days Thackeray had 
not found himself, for even when he 
abandoned painting he found some dif- 
ficulty in choosing between the claims 
of poetry, criticism, and novel-writing. 
His first book, Flore et Zéphir, was a 
collection of sketches; his earliest con- 
tributions to Fraser's Magazine included 
an “Imitation of Béranger,” and the 
free translation of some German dit- 
ties; The Paris Sketch Book was a med- 
ley of political essays, stories, verses, 
art-criticism, and reviews of books; 
Comic Tales and Sketches, a collection 
of stories, most of them illustrated by 
himself; while the best pages of the 
little brochure, The Second Funeral of 
Napoleon, were those devoted to the 
ballad, “The Chronicle of the Drum.” 
As his literary career progressed poetry 
took its place in his life as a relaxation, 
for, like his sketches, the writing of 
verses was a labor of love. He wrote 
many ballads for Punch—political skits, 
love-songs, parodies, what-not—but this 
did not exhaust his fertility. In pri- 
vate life, too, he was always rhyming. 
If he wrote to his intimates, if he in- 
scribed his name in a visitors’-book or 
an autograph album, if he sent a note 
to a child, or a bunch of flowers to a 
young girl, or visited an old haunt, he 
would drop into metre. As a rule the 
lines flowed without effort from his fa- 
cile pen, though sometimes he was in 
trouble. “I don’t wonder at poets be- 
ing selfish,” he wrote to Mrs. Brook- 
field when he was composing the 
“May-Day Ode.” “I have been for five 
days a poet, and have thought and re- 
membered nothing else than myself, 
and my rhymes, and my measures. If 
somebody had come to me and said, 
‘Mrs. Brookfield has just had her arm 
cut off,’ I should have gone on with 
‘Queen of innumerable Isles, tidum- 
tidy, tidum-tidy,’ and not stirred from 
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the chair. ‘The children and nobody 
haven't seen me except at night, and 
now (though the work is just done) 
I hardly see the paper before me, 
so utterly beat, nervous, bilious, and 
overcome do I feel.” Yet, though 
as a rule he wrote with ease, be 
was a severe critic of his work, 
and after publication would sometimes 
entirely revise the poem. There are 
two distinct versions of “The King of 
Brentford”; and no less than three 
times he materially altered “Lucy's 
Birthday.” 

Thackeray wrote in all about 
hundred poems. A fifth of this num 
ber were based upon political subjects, 
and of these there is little to say, save 
that most of them were composed in 
haste, often with the printer's devil at 
the door. Their merit consists in a 
certain humor, but their interest was 
for the day; they amused the genera- 
tion for which they were written, and 
so achieved their object. Clever they 
are undoubtedly, but few of them bear 
the hall-mark of the author's individ 
uality: and, in all probability, the sub- 
jects were selected, or at least sug 
gested, by the editor of Punch. 

The same defects, though in a lesser 
degree, are noticeable in the Bow Street 
Ballads. They also convey in the read- 
ing the impression that they were writ- 
ten to order; and not all the fun of 
Policeman X54’s quaint spelling and 
quaint phrasing makes them quite ac 
ceptable, although here and there the 
personality of Thackeray emerges from 
the motley. Notably is this the case in 
“Jacob Omnium’s Hoss,” where he 
gives rein to his indignation against 
“Pallis Court,” with its monstrous 
scale of costs: 


one 


Come down from that tribewen 
Thou Shameless and Unjust; 

Thou Swindle, picking pockets in 
The name of Truth august; 

Come down, thou hoary Blasphemy, 
For die thou shalt and must. 
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And go it, Jacob Homnium, 

And ply your iron pen, 
And rise up Sir John Jervis, 

And shut me up that den; 
That sty for fattening lawyers in 

On the bones of honest men. 

The “Lyra Hibernica” are better. 
The fun is more spontaneous, the hn- 
mor of a higher class; the quaint 
rhymes amuse, and the swing of the 
verses delight. It is Lot worth while, 
however, to argue the question of the 
accuracy of Thackeray's attempt to 
present phonetically the Irishman's 
pronunciation of the English language. 
The catalogue of the exhibits of the 
Great Exhibition is delightful, and the 
apparent ease of the versification is 
not excelled even in the wonderful 


“White Squall.” 


There's holy saints 
ind window paints, 
By Maydiayval Pugin: 
Alhamborough Jones 
Did paint the tones 
Of yellow and gambuge in. 


There's Statues bright 
Of marble white, 
Of silver, and of copper; 
And some in zinc, 
And some, I think, 
That isn’t over proper. 


For thim genteels 
Who ride on wheels, 
There’s plenty to indulge ‘em; 
There's Droskys snug 
From Paytersbug 
And vayheles from Bulgium. 


There’s Cabs on Stands 
And Shandthry-danns; 
There’s Wagons from New York here; 
There’s Lapland sleighs 
Have crossed the seas, 
And Jaunting Cyars from Cork here. 


Thackeray's favorite poets were Gold- 
mith and the “sweet lyric singers,” 
Prior, whom he thought the easiest, 
the richest, the most charmingly hvu- 
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morous of English lyrical poets; and 
Gay, the force of whose simple melody 
and artless ringing laughter he appre- 
ciated. He admired Pope, too; but 
while admitting Milton's greatness, 
thought him “such a bore that no one 
could read him.” It is not surprising, 
therefore, that Thackeray never es- 
sayed the “big bow-wow kind” of 
poetry. From the first he recognized 
his limitations; and to the end was 
content to be bound by them. He 
might have said with Locker-Lampson, 
“My aim is humble. I used the ordi- 
nary metres and rhymes, the simplest 
language and ideas, I hope flavored 
with individuality. I strove not to be 
obscure, not to be flat, above all, not 
to be tedious.” As, indeed, Thackeray 
said to the author of the delightful 
London Lyrics: “I have a sixpenny tal- 
ent (or gift) and so have you; ours is 
small beer, but, you see, it is the right 
tap.” It is worthy of remark how 
much in common the verses of these 
men had. The poems of Locker-Lamp- 
son—that author thought Thackeray 
was almost as humorous as Swift, and 
sometimes almost as tender as Cowper 
—often suggest those of the more fa- 
mous writer. The dainty “St. James's 
Street” recalls “The Ballad of Bouilla- 
baisse,” as “Gertrude’s Necklace” con- 
jures up a memory of “Lucy's Birth- 
day.” Both were artists to the finger- 
tips, both had a keen appreciation of 
humor; but Thackeray, though he could 
be dainty, was rather more virile and 
usually less elegant, with a leaning to 
burlesque. 

The sense of parody indeed, 
strongly imbued in Thackeray. He 
wrote “The Willow Tree,” and, seeing 
the opportunity, burlesqued it forth- 
with. “Larry O’Toole” from /hil 
Fogarty could easily be mistaken for 
one of the spirited songs with which 
Lever adorned his brilliant but more or 
less unreal stories of Ireland. Again, 
the HNbretti of the ‘forties and ‘fifties 


was, 
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were no more sensible than the major- 
ity of the similar compositions to-day, 
and they offered themselves as a good 
butt for ridicule. Thackeray started a 
series of parodies with the Mayfair 
and the Oriental Love Songs; but when 
the turn came of the Domestic song, 
the man’s sentiment overcame his in- 
tention. Though prefaced by a bur- 
lesque prose introduction—omitted in 
most reprints—there is little or nothing 
of the parody in the verse. Humor 
there is in plenty, but it is that tender 
humor that is not far away from tears; 
there is a loving-kindness in every line; 
and the picture of the lonely bachelor 
thinking of the fair young girl whose 
presence had for a moment relieved the 
gloom of the dull chambers does not 
create more mirth than is to be found 
in a sad smile. 


It was but a moment she sat in this 
place, 

She'd a scarf on her neck, and a smile 
on her face! 

A smile on her face, and a rose in her 
hair, 

And she sat there, and bloomed in my 
cane-bottom’d chair. 


And so I have valued my chair ever 
since, 

Like the shrine of a saint, or the throne 
of a prince; 

Sweet Fanny, my patroness sweet, I 
declare 

The queen of my heart and my cane- 
bottom’d chair. 


When the candles burn low, and the 
company’s gone, 

In the silence of night as I sit here 
alone— 

I sit here alone, but we yet are a pair— 

My Fanny I see in my cane-bottom’d 
chair, 


She comes from the past and revisits 
my room; 

She looks as she then did, all beauty 
and bloom, 

So smiling and tender, so fresh and so 
fair, 

And yonder she sits in my cane-bot- 
tom’d chair. 


Thackeray's Ballads. 


In the same vein of tenderness is 
the even better-known “Ballad of 
Bouillabaisse,” written in Paris after a 
visit to the restaurant where the au 
thor and his wife and friends had been 
frequent visitors; and the exquisite 
“Mahogany Tree,” one of the author's 
favorites, which many a time he sang. 
A touching incident is narrated con 
cerning these verses. On the Christ. 
mas Bve when “Horry” Mayhew 
brought the sad news of Thackeray's 
untimely death to the Punch staff, who 
suffered not the loss of the novelist so 
much as the loss of an old friend, he 
said, “I'll tell you what we'll do. We'll 
sing the dear old boy's ‘Mahogany 
Tree’; he'd like it” Accordingly they 
stood up, and with such memory of 
the words as each possessed and a 
catching of the breath here and there, 
by about all of them the song 
sung. 

The most ambitious, as well as the 
longest, of Thackeray's poems was 
“The Great Cossack Epic of Demetrius 
Rigmarolovicz,” founded, so the prefa- 
tory note informs us, on the legend of 
St. Sophia, whose statue is said to have 
walked of its own accord up the river 
Dnieper to take its station in the 
Church of Kiew. It is good fooling, 
and amusing enough, but it does not 
bear in any marked degree the imprint 
of Thackeray's individuality. It was 
followed by “The Chronicle of the 
Drum,” which is on a quite different 
plane, and is as good as anything 
Thackeray ever wrote in verse. It }3 
the narrative of a French drummer, 
whose ancestors for the last four gen- 
erations had rattled the sticks from the 
days of Henri of Navarre. In (er- 
many, Flanders, and Holland 


was 


.» my grandsire was ever victorious, 
My grandsire and Marsha) Turenne; 


his father was at Fontenoy and /ost 
his life at Quebec; while the story-te!ler 
was present at Yorktown, helped to 





lost 
eller 
1 to 
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drum down the Bastille, and fought for 


the Republic in the days of the Terror. 


We had taken the head of King Capet, 
We called for the blood of his wife; 
Undaunted she came to the scaffold, 
And bared her fair neck to the knife. 
As she felt the foul fingers that 
touched her, 
She shrank but she deigned not to 
speak, 
She looked with a reyal disdain, 
And died with a blush in her cheek! 


He was in the Napoleonic army and a 
stout partisan of the Emperor. He 
was at Marengo, Jena, Austerlitz, and 
took part in a hundred victorious wars; 
the Hundred Days found him at his 
post; and he was present at Waterloo. 


A curse on those British assassins, 
Who ordered the slaughter of Ney; 

A curse on Sir Hudson who tortured 
The life of our hero away. 

A curse on all Russians—lI hate them 
On all Prussians and Austrian fry: 
And, O! but I pray we may meet them, 

And fight them again ere I die. 


“The Chronicle of the Drum” pre- 
sents a fine picture of the wild enthu- 
siasm of the French for their Corsican 
eader and of the deep-seated hatred of 


. the red-coated English, 
Whose bayonets helped our undoing. 


‘he drummer cares nothing for the 
cause, but everything for the battle; 
fighting was in his blood, for he loved 
his country and believed in his genera! 
as in his God; yet even when fierce 
excitement had the better of him, he 
could spare a thought for the poor 
woman waiting anxiously for news of 
her husband, who had marched with 
the army against Wolfe. 


I think I can see my poor mammy 
With me in her hand as she waits, 
And our regiment, slowly retreating, 
Pours back through the citadel 
gates, 
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Dear Mammy! she looks in their faces, 
And asks if her husband has eome? 
He is lying all cold on the giacis, 
And will never more beat on the 

drum. 


This splendid martial poem contains 
much satirical humor and just the 
amount of underlying pathos that adds 
to the beauty; and it has many of the 
qualities that later were to combine in 
the making of the wonderful, ironical! 
“Barry Lyndon.” 

In his verses as in his prose, but more 
concisely in the former, 'Phackeray, as 
a latter-day “sad and splendid, the 
weary King Weclesiast,” cried his ser- 
mon. He had no new lesson to teach: 
the old tale was good enough for him 
to repeat. He would have women good 
and pure, and men brave and true; he 
would have parents respect their chil- 
dren, as he would have the young rev- 
erence their elders. Success is but lit- 
tle, he preached, for the race is not al- 
ways to the swift, and the great may 
be overthrown and the lackey exalted; 
but none the fess, 


... if you fall, or if you rise, 
Be each, pray God, a gentleman. 


“It is easy enough to knock off that 
nonsense about Policeman X,” Thack 
eray said; “but to write a good occa 
sional verse is a rare intellectual feat.” 
Yet this, too, he accomplished. He 
possessed the wit and fancy, the humer 
and tenderness, the refinement, with- 
out all of which qualities “the real 
thing” cannot be produced. Nor was 
the lyrical strain absent from his com- 
position. His verse is easy and pos 
sesses the essential merit of apparent 
spontaneity. He was almost invariably 
humorous; yet there was alwitys some- 
thing more than mere fun. Frequently 
he was satirical, occasionally he was in- 
dignant; sometimes, as in “The Pind of 
the Play” and “Vanitas Vanitatum,” 
he was didactic; usually he was tender 
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and pathetic. He could be gay; he 


could sprinkle his verses with playful 
or ironic humor; and upon all his best 
work ‘his personality is impressed; the 
man's great heart is there for all who 


care to look. Most of his ballads are 
good; all are readable, and many are 
possessed of distinction. As it has been 
said, his rhymes were often appalling, 
and his metre not always perfect; but 
his language was as simple and direct 
as In his'prose writings. If he was not 
underrating his talent when he spoke 
of it as small beer he certainly was not 
gullty of an error of judgment when he 
declared it was the right tap. No Lyra 
Elegantiarum is complete without the 
insertion of “The Mahogany Tree,” 
“The Ballad of Bouillabaisse,” and 
“Peg of Limavaddy”"; and no collection 
of humorous verse may omit “The 
Chronicle of the Drum.” These alone 
give him a place of importance among 
the lighter poets; and if at present bis 
eminence as a novelist has thrown his 
poems into shadow, as time passes his 
ballads will be more widely read, and 
his reputation as a poet will be consid. 
erably enhanced. 


It was thought when Mr. M. H. Spie! 
mann discovered in Punch some score 
of hitherto unidentified ballads that the 
last discovery of verses by Thackeray 
had been made. However, there was 
another surprise in store. In The 
Monthly Review for October, 1904, an 
article by the late Rev. Whitwell El- 
win on “Thackeray in search of a Pro 
fession,” disclosed the fact that Thack- 
eray had contributed to The Foreign 
Quarterly Review, April, 1843, a review 
of Herwegh's earlier poems headed: 
“Georg Herwegh. Gedichte eines Le- 
bendigen, mit einer Dedikation an den 
Verstottenén” (“Poems of a Living 
Man, with a Dedication to the Dead”) 
1841-1842, 

Thackeray, however, had done more 
than criticize the poems. He had trans- 
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lated some of them. It cannot be con 
tended that these are equal to, say, his 
Imitations of Béranger. Certain|y 
Thackeray. had more in common with 
that poet. His rendering of “Il était 
un rol d’Yvetot” retains much of the 
humor of the original; while “The Gar 
ret,” the English version of “Le Gre. 
nier,” reads like one of the translator's 
own ballads, 


Let us begone—the place is sad and 
strange 
How far, far off, those happy 
appear; 
All that I 
change 
lor one such month as I have wasted 
here 
To draw long dreams of beauty, love 
and power, 
From founts of hope that never wil 
outrun, 
And drink all life’s quintessence in an 
hour, 
Give me the days when I was twenty 
one! 


times 


have to live I'd gladly 


Herein may be detected an influence 
that was at work when the time came 
to compose “The Mahogany Tree” and 
“The Ballad of Boulllabaisse.” Thack 
eray translated verses from Horace, 
and these charm by their humor; and 
also from Chamasso, de la Motte 
Fouqué, and Uhland. With the latter 
he was particularly happy, for his ren 
dering of “Der Kinig auf dem Turme 
was one of the best things he ever did 
He must have taken much trouble to 
produce these verses, for nothing of 
the simple, sad beauty of this, one of 
the best of Uhland’s poems, is lost in 
the translation. 


The cold gray hills they bind me 
around, 
The darksome valleys lie sleeping be 
low, 
But the winds, as they pass o'er all! (his 
ground, 


Bring me never a sound of woe! 
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Oh! for all I have suffered and striven, 
Care has embittered my cup and my 
feast; 
But here is the night and the dark biue 
heaven, 
And my soul shall be at rest 


0 golden legends writ in the skies! 

I turn towards you with longing soul, 
\nd list to the awful harmonies 

Of the spheres as on they roll. 


Herwegh is a poet little known in 
this country, and, indeed, not now 
greatly honored in his own land. Asa 
lad he showed considerable talent. He 
published a very acceptable translation 
of some of Lamartine’s writings; and 
later became the assistant of Lewald, 
the editor of a not very important liter 
ary journal, the Europe. At that time 
conscription was, of course, already in 
full swing in Germany; and, too poor 
to buy a substitute, Herwegh was inm- 
pressed. The life in barracks was un 
endurable to the sensitive young man 
of Jetters. Recrults were coupled to 
prevent desertion, and his companion 
was a rough, coarse peasant. He wrote 
to Lewald and told him he would 
rather die than serve the remainder of 
his time. Thus spurred, the editor 
used his influence, and succeeded in ob- 
taining for his profégé unlimited leave 
of absence. All would have been well, 
therefore, but that at a public ball Her 
wegh quarrelled with an officer, and 
there was to be a duel until his antago- 
nist discovered that Herwegh was « 
private in his regiment, when, as an 
officer cannot meet a private, the en 
counter was abandoned; but the poet's 
leave of absence was at once with- 
drawn, 

Herwegh could not bring himeelf to 
return to the army; and, instead, has- 
tened over the Swiss frontier; but 
again influence must have been 
brought to bear on the military author- 
ities, for his desertion was condoned, 
and soon he returned and went to Ber- 


lin. There he became the lion of the 
season. The King granted him an in- 
terview; he was [(éted everywhere; and 
a wealthy woman married him. It 
was shortly after this that “Gedichte 
eines Lebendigen” was published 
With his later career we have here no 
concern. Those who are not familiar 
with Herwegh's works may be inter- 
ested In an excerpt from Thackeray's 
criticism: “Herwegh has fancy, wit, 
end strong words at command. He 
has a keen eye for cant, too, at times, 
and shows himself to be a pretty sharp 
and clear-headed critic of art. But it is 
absurd to place this young man for 
ward as a master. His poetry is a 
convulsion, not an effort of strength; 
he does not sing, but he roars; his dis 
like amounts to fury; and... in many 
instances his hatred and heroism are 
quite factitious, and his enthusiasm 
has a very calculating look with it.” 

The first plece translated is “Das 
Lied vom Hasse” (“The Song of Ha 
tred”). 


Brave soldier, kiss the trusty wife, 
And draw the trusty blade! 

Then turn ye to the reddening Kast, 
In freedom’s cause arrayed; 

Till death shall part the blade and 

hand, 

They may not separate: 

We've practised loving long enough, 
And come at length to hate! 


To right us and to rescue us 
Hath Love essayed in vain; 

O Hate! proclaim thy judgment-day 
And break our bonds in twain. 

As long as ever tyrants last 
Our task shal! not abate: 

We've practised loving long enough, 
And come at length to hate! 


Henceforth let every heart that beats 
With hate alone be beating— 

Look round! what piles of rotten sticks 
Will keep the flame a-heating- 

As many as are free and dare 
From street to street go say't: 

We've practised loving long enough, 
And come at length to hate! 
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Fight tyranny, while tyranny 
The trampled earth above is; 
And holier will our hatred be, 
Far holier than our love is. 
Till death shall part the blade and 
hand, 
They may pot separate: 
We've practised loving long enough, 
And come at length to hate! 


As Thackeray was the first to con 
fess, much of the spirit of this rude, 
hearty song has evaporated and, to 
give one example of this, the last two 
lines in the English version are a poor 
exchange for the original “Wir haben 
lang genug geliebt und wollen endlich 
hassen.”’ 

The second poem, “Zuruf” (“Ap- 
peal”), is one in which martyrdom, re- 
publicanism, destruction of priesthood, 
and other favorite revolutionary doc- 
trines of the writer are enunciated. 


Behold, when the red sun appears, 
He shineth as bright in his station, 
As he shone in the day of creation, 

Ere he looked on the woes of long 

years. 


Young hearts be ye steady and bold, 
Confront ye the tempest undaunted, 
For He who the spirit has granted 

Is with us to-day as of old. 


For the last of all kings, make ye way, 
A million glad voices proclaim his 
Avatar, and Freedom his name is, 

And boundiess and endless his sway. 


And not only Heaven as of yore, 
But earth shall be pure and divine, 
One priesthood man’s sanctified line, 

And laymen among us no more! 


Make way for our Saviour and Lord; 
It is not with hymns that we greet 
him, 
It is not with palms that we meet 
him, 
But he comes with the clang of the 
sword. 


Then, Bards, lay aside for the blade, 
The harp and its idle diversions: 
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Thermopylae waits for our Persians, 
And many a grave in the shade!’ 


The following was obviously dictateu 
by Herwegh’s keen sense of the im 
portance of his calling:— 


Wore I a soldier’s weapon on my thigh, 

Drove I a rustic’s plough upon the lea, 

At early eve I'd fling my labors by, 

And drink my homely cup and 80 be 
free. 


Such calm for spirits like mine may 
never be, 

My soul hath restless pinions and wil! 

fly, 

eager soaring higher and more 

high, 

And the kind evening brings no rest 
for me. 


Still 


We raise not barriers to the Heavenly 
thus, 

Thought tracks us on the wide world's 
busy ways, 

It watches when we sleep—there is no 
place, 

To shelter from that constant genius! 

Its lightnings round about us ever 
blaze, 

And even in love’s arms it reaches us 


Then comes advice to a lady who 
was tempted to publish her verses, of 
which, apparently, the poet had not 
a high opinion:— 


On humble knees of silent nights, 
No more my lady prays; 

But now in glory she delights, 
And pines to wear the bays. 

The gentle secret of her heart 
She'd tell to idle ears, 

And fain would carry to the mart 
The treasure of her tears! 


‘The difficulty of the translation of the 
above has resulted in a somewhat free ren- 
dering. A verse that should be inserted be- 
tween the third and fourth was not translated 
by Thackeray, who, printing it in German, 
gives a footnote saying it was quite beyond 
his powers, and that he has shown it to a Ger- 
man friend, who was at a loss regarding the 
meaning of the last line. 


Nimmer schwingt in unsrem Haus 
Der Kosake seine Kniite 
Uns’re Deutsche Zauberruthe 
Schlagt noch manchen goldnen Friihling aus. 
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When there are roses freshly blown 
That forehead to adorn, 

Why ask the Poet’s martyr-crown,— 
The bitter wreath of thorn? 

That lip which all so ruddy is, 
With freshest roses vying, 

Believe me, sweet, was made to kiss, 
Not formed for prophesying. 


Remain, my nightingale, remain, 
And warble in your shade! 

The heights of glory were in vain, 
By wings like yours essayed; 

And while at Glory’s shrine the Priest 
A hecatomb must proffer, 

There’s Love—oh, Love will take the 

least 

Small mite the heart can offer. 


It is only fair to the author to give 
the origina! of the last two lines, which 
are indeed a very feeble rendering of 
“QO Liebe!—ist ein Schiirflein auch 
wilkommen.” 


Comrade, why the song so joyous—why 
the goblet in your hand? 

While in sackcloth and in ashes yonder 
weeps our Fatherland. 


Still the bells and bed the roses—with 
girls on German strand; 

For deserted by her bridegroom, yon- 
der sits our Fatherland. 


for 
your 


Wherefore’ strive 
princes ?—quit 
jewels grand, 

See where at your palace portal, shiv- 
ering sits our Fatherland. 


crowns, ye 
state, your 


Idle priestlings, what avails us—prayer 
and pulpit, cow! and band? 
Trodden in the dust and groaning, yon- 

der lies our Fatherland. 


Counting out his red round rubles, yon 
sits Dives smiling bland— 

Reckoning his poor wounds and sores, 
Lazarus, our Fatherland. 


Wo, ye poor! for priceless jewels lie be- 
fore ye in the sand, 
Even my tears, my best, my brightest! 
lie there, wept for Fatherland. 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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But, O poet, cease thy descant—'tis not 
thine as judge to stand, 
Silence now—the swan hath sung his 
death-song for our Fatherland. 
The “Protest,” which follows, is a 
satire upon the 
Becker that was 80 popular in Ger- 
many at a time when the feel- 


ing of the nation was excited against 


pompous ballad of 


France. 


As long as I’m a Protestant, 
I'm bounden to protest, 
Come every German musicant 
And fiddle me his best. 
You're singing of “the Free old Rhine,” 
But I say no, good comrades mine, 
The Rhine could be 
Greatly more free, 
And that I do protest. 


I scarce had got my christening o'er, 
Or was in breeches drest, 
But I began to shout and roar, 
And mightily protest. 
And since that time I've never stopt, 
My protestations never dropped; 
And blessed be they 
Who every way 
And everywhere protest. 
There’s one thing certain in 
creed, 
And schism is al! the rest, 
That who's a Protestant indeed, 
For ever must protest, 
What is the River Rhine to me? 
For from its source unto the sea 
Men are not free, 
Whate'’er they be. 
And that I do protest. 


As every man in reason grants, 
What always was confest, 

As long as we are Protestants, 
We sternly must protest. 
And when they sing “the 

Rhine,” 
Answer them, “No, 
mine, 
The Rhine could be 
Greatly more free, 
And that you shall protest.” 


Lewis Melville. 


Free old 


good comrades 
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FROM PEKING TO PARIS BY MOTOR-CAR. 


, By, Prinoxe Scipio Borouxsex. 


“T have always been of opinion that 
for a busy brain-worker there can be 
no discipline so salutary as being com- 
now and then to solve some 
material problem involving consider- 
able physicai endurance. Taking an 
active part In the labors of the Radical 
party in the Italian Parliament, I had 
become somewhat fatigued with the 
pressure of public work, and the Pe- 
king to Paris motor-car race appeared 
to me an ideal distraction that would 
temporarily withdraw me from the 
arena, and, while furnishing me with 
plenty of physical exercise, give my 
jaded faculties a rest. 

Moreover, eight years ago I had al- 
ready “done” Persia, Afghanistan, Tur- 
kestan, and Southern Siberia, but had 
not touched the redoubtable Gobi 
Desert. The prospect of making the 
acquaintance of that ill-omened wilder- 
ness, joining up, as it were, my previ- 
ous routes, and thus completing my 
knowledge of Central Asia, was an 
additional incentive to make _ the 
attempt. 

Looking at the question 
purely sporting point of view, the idea 
of the race was very attractive, while 
the contest promised to be most inter- 
esting, as an endeavor to prove to 
what extent motor-cars can be utilized 
over very long distances on roads not 
especially made for them and in re- 
gions where no proper workshops 
exist, and where, consequently, there 
is no possibility of renewing any es- 
sential part of the mechanism. As far 
as Moscow only one factory exists. 
To complete the distance of ten thou- 
sand miles separating Peking from 
Paris, without the possibility of being 
able to effect any radical repairs to the 
ear, would, therefore, furnish an incon- 
trovertible proof of the utility of the 
automobile. 


pelled 


from Aa 


My departure from Europe was fixed 
for February 3rd. The car was a 
forty horse-power Itala, of the ordinary 
type—it was put together, by the way, 
in thirty days—with the exception that 
the carriage body had been replaced 
by three reservoirs, two constructed to 
hold a hundred gallons of petrol and 
the third thirty-seven and a half gal 
lons of water. 

In order to obviate any possibility 
of being stopped in the course of the 
journey for want of petrol, lubricating 
oll, or tyres, suitable precautions were 
taken simultaneously both at Peking 
and St. Petersburg. From Shanghai 
a consignment of petrol and oll was 
forwarded to my brother, who Is the 
Italian Chargé d’Affaires at Peking, 
and was by him sent on by caravan to 
the only two stations which were nec- 
essary for me to touch at in crossing 
the Gobi Desert. Personal friends of 
mine in St. Petersburg, as well as the 
members of the official race committee, 
arranged with the Novel Company to 
provide depdts about every hundred 
and fifty or two hundred miles, while 
the firm of Piretti established relays of 
pneumatic tyres about every six hun- 
dred miles, With regard to other parts 
of the mechanism, it was arranged 
that supplies of duplicate parts need 
only be kept ready at Omsk and Mos- 
cow. As it happened, the supply in- 
tended for Omsk never reached there, 
having been stopped by the Austrian 
Customs authorities at the very outset 
of the journey. At Moscow I was in 
the fortunate position of not needing 
anything. 

To sum the matter up, I had at my 
disposal altogether four times as many 
outer covers and tyres as I needed, for 
I used in all not more than sixteen. 
There was never any necessity to com- 
pletely fill my reservoirs, which con- 
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siderably the weight to be 
carried; and the absence of duplicate 


lessened 


parts caused me no _ inconvenience 
whatever, 

My 
suy, had to be reduced to a minimum 
1 mere nothing, In fact, when the mag 
the journey is taken into 


consideration. In all, we took with us 


camping materials, needless to 


uitude of 


only a seore or so of small tins of pre 
served provisions, belng assured that 

with the exception of the crossing of the 
Gobi—we should be able any 
greater difficulty than that of now and 
stages to 


without 


then increasing our daily 
reach one or other of the large Siberian 
than six hundred 

Kansk, Tomek, 


these 


seldom more 
apart—Irkutsk, 
and the rest. It 
that 
been established. 

rhus 


towns, 
miles 
Omek, was in 


places our principal depdts had 


equipped, my selection of a 
reliable car such as the Itala assured 
me a considerable mechanical superior- 
ity over the other competitors at the 
for forty-horse 
four thousand 


that is to 


since 
only 


outset, 

had 
pounds weight to transport 
say, at the rate of about one hundred 
horse-power, 
competitors 


very 
power I 


for each 
the other 
nearly 


pounds weight 
the proportion 
carried being 
much hundred 
pounds for each horse-power. 

On the 10th June, at eight o'clock in 
the morning—I had then been in Pe 
for three began our 
long overland journey. 

Sixty days later we reached Paris, 
though we had actually only been driv- 
ing for forty-four days of that time, 
the balance having been wasted in 
walts and in our vain attempts to get 
round Lake Baikal. The average dis- 
covered daily, it will thus be 
sen, works out at nearly two hundred 
and fifty miles. This fact alone should 
suffice to refute the oft-repeated con- 
tention that a continuous journey of 
this sort is impossible for a motor-car. 


three times as 


two and seventy-five 


king weeks— we 


tance 
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After the first 


ever did, and that only 


five days the least we 
on one or two 
occasions, was a hundred and twenty 
miles. Never once did I have to 
for 
secutively, and it was always the same 


mud, 


tive 


stop more than three hours con 
difficulty that caused us to stop 

the tried 
patience terribly, and more than once 
that 


premature 


I must admit that mud our 


us fear our journey had 


nade 


come to a end one 


never-to-be-forgotten occasion, indeed, 


1 was quite convinced we should not 
only lose the race, but the car as well, 
inch by 


into a 


for I saw it steadily sinking 


inch before my very eyes 


fathomless sea of siime! 
To traverse the country 
Peking from the Gobi Desert 


separating 
is liter- 
There 


ure veritable mountains to climb, and 


ally a question of acrobatics. 
the problem is how to make an auto 


mobile ascend a mountain mule-track 
and every now and then Jump up steps 
higher than the back of an ordinary 
arm-chair. In face of such obstacles, 
of course, the motor is powerless; it 
has to be assisted. As I had remarked 
that the native horses and other beasts 
of burden semed to have the pecul- 
larity of pulling whenever one wanted 
them to stand still, versa, 1 
pinned my faith to the Chinese coolies, 
whom it is far easier to guide. It was 
thanks to them enly that I was able 
to reach Kalgan in five days, a dis- 
tance of rather more than one hundred 
and fifty miles, about half of which 
I did with the motor. 

I then made my attack on the Gobi 
Desert, following the line of telegraph 


mutually 


and vice 


posts, having previously 
agreed with the other competitors that 
for fear of possible dangers we were 
ell to wait for one another at the end 
of each day's stage. That portion of 
the journey I might without 
exaggeration, call delightful. My car 
could quite easily have covered twice 


the distance every day. Now and 


almost, 
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again, certainly, we came to a patch 
of sand that was somewhat damp, but 
at this season of the year the ground 
im general is in such perfect condition 
that nothing would be easier than to 
make a racing-track there. 

For hundreds of miles in every direc- 
tion there stretches out a perfectly flat 
surface covered with small gravel, 
none of the grains large enough to 
cause any damage to the pneumatic 
tyres. Occasionally, in place of the 
gravel there is stunted grass, over 
which the car slips along splendidly. 
From time to time we fell in with sand 
mingled with largish stones; and here 
I am ready to admit that now and 
again I did have a qualm that some- 
thing might occur to damage the tyres. 
As a matter of fact, however, I 
was not once compelled to quit my 
hold of the steering-wheel, nor to have 
recourse to being ignominiously 
hauled. 

So far as any danger of attack goes 
there was never the slightest hint of 
such a thing, and yet in a country 
where some of the telegraph stations 
have not once been utilized in the 
course of six years it may be rash to 
affirm categorically that such dangers 
only exist in the imagination. 

Then came the road to Lake Baikal, 
which would be good enough if only it 
had not been so completely abandoned. 
Practically every bridge has collapsed, 
and of the original road there is hardly 
a trace left, so that once or twice I had 
to guide myself with the compass. 
Here it was that on one occasion all 
four wheels suddenly disappeared in a 
hidden quagmire. Every effort to extri- 
cate ourselves from our awkward posti- 
tion proved unfailing. At last, despair- 
ing of sucess, we had just begun philo- 
sophically to prepare our tea, when a 
cavalcade of mounted Mongolians ap- 
proached. 

“It will cost you fifteen robles,” 
said the leader, whom I entreated to do 
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what was possible to get us out of our 
difficulties, 

“Agreed!” I answered, without hesi- 
tation. 

Thereupon he began to examine the 
car from every point of view. After 
minutely observing its position, he 
said: “Were you to give me double the 
sum I ask, the thing would be impos- 
sible. Nothing can be done.” 

Renewed exhortations, however, at 
length decided him. He set all his 
men to work, and, after heroic efforts, 
they succeeded in getting the car once 
more on solid ground and pointed out 
to us the proper road to pursue. 

Thus we finally reached Lake 
Baikal, where we soon found that we 
must give up all idea of going round 
it: we should have had to cross fifteen 
rivers with hardly a bridge to one of 
them. The boats on these streams 
were all too small to transport a motor- 
car, and one of the few bridges which 
still remained broke down under us in 
a sufficiently tragic fashion to discour- 
age us from going on with an enter- 
prise that was decidedly too risky. 

It was clearly a very ancient bridge, 
about fifteen yards across, and had an 
aspect by no means engaging. I as- 
sumed, however, that it was, perhaps, 
not really more dangerous than others 
we had previously crossed success- 
fully. In any case, we attacked it 
with the utmost circumspection, under 
the conduct of a local gendarme. We 
had just reached the centre when sud- 
denly, without the slightest warning, 
the portion immediately in front of us 
collapsed, and the car dived dizzily 
into the abyss! 

By great good luck the gendarme 
managed, somehow or other, to leap 
on to the opposite bank. As for me, I 
remained dangling in mid-air, crushed 
against a beam, my legs kicking help- 
lessly. Close beside me my compan- 
ion, Mr. Barzinl, was struggling in 4 
position no less unpleasant. From the 
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reservoir of the car a warm, evil-smell- 
ing liquid rained down upon us. Poor 
Dttore, my mechanic, was actually in 
the river. 

By desperate each of us 
eventually got our miserable 
plight, by which time some men work- 


efforts 
out of 


ing on the neighboring railway 
had observed the accident, ran 
up and rendered what assistance they 
After hours of titanic 
labors we finally succeeded in getting 
car once more upon its wheels. 
Then a great fear seized me. Was it 
possible that, after so terrific a shock, 
engine could still any life 
left in it? Ettore grasped the starting- 
handle, turned it thrice 

and then, to our relief, the 
faithful answering 
grunt! 


line, 
who 


could, three 


the 


the have 


once—t wice 
intense 
gave an 
Once more we were saved. 
this accident that I 
definitely made up my mind to cross 
lake Baikal in the ferry in order to 
pick up on the other side the great 
road, which I knew was 
going to tax our energy to the utmost. 
To miss one’s way on the Siberian 
impossible. Like an endless 
riband, always the same, it stretches 
iway for thousands upon thousands 
though progress is by no 
neans easy upon it. A score or so of 
yards in width, and without any arti- 
ficial foundation, it was long since cut 
right through the centre of forests of 
and birch, and is bordered on 
each side by ditches, intended to carry 
off the surface water, but now choked 
ind useless, for the building of the 
railway has caused the highroad to be 
completely abandoned. Not even the 
post now utilizes it, and it only serves 
to-day for the local traffic between the 
different villages established there 
long before the railway was made. 
One of the consequences of this diver- 
sion of traffic is rather curious. When 
you leave any of the large towns you 
see a vast number of ruts, indicative 


motor 


It was after 


Siberian 


road is 


of miles, 
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of a great stream of cart traffic. These 
ruts extend as far as a certain village 
then abruptly disappear. The 
meaning of this is that the village in 
question is the farthest that the town 
you have just left any relations 
with. Between that village and the 
next—a long stretch—the road is abso- 
For years, probably, 
any has 
traversed the section, the reason being 
that the ensuing village has only rela- 
tions with the big town beyond It, and 
with no the villages 
there is thus a zone of wild country 
nobody passes. 
Yet there remain biggish ruts— 
six eight, abreast 
though they do not retard the progress 
of the motor so long as the weather is 
dry, for the ground is very hard, and 
it is not difficult to drive so that one’s 
wheels fit the ruts. Let it rain, 
ever—and jt rained every day from the 
moment of our arrival in Siberia until 
entered European Russia — and 
these ruts at once become transformed 
into perfect quagmires of sticky clay, 
in which the wheels skid terribly. 
bogs have formed, 
literally to 
As 
we advanced over this ground the car 
continually sank right in. On more 
than one day we were all but engulfed 
three times, and on each such occasion 
had to resort to the same method to ex- 
tricate ourselves. Fortunately the bogs 
were invariably encountered in parts 
of the road where there was a con- 
siderable amount of traffic, otherwise 
I am very doubtful whether we should 
ever have rescued the car. The first 
thing we had to do when these acci- 
dents occurred was to go to the nearest 


and 


has 


lutely deserted. 


not a vehicle of description 


other. Between 
which 
still 
sometimes 


through ever 


pairs, 


how- 


we 


In some places 
the mud of which 
suck you down like a quicksand. 


seems 


‘village to procure men and strike a 


bargain with them to get the car out. 
We usually paid fifteen copecks per 
man, with something extra for the 
local mayor, who generally performed 
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the duties of foreman of the gang. 
The men brought beams with them, 
which served to lever up the wheels 
of the car. Planks were then laid under 
the wheels, one on the top of another, 
until at length the automobile was 
higher than the level of the surround- 
ing mud. Then more planks were put 
down in front of the wheels to serve 
as a sort of primitive railroad, over 
which the car was hauled into safety. 
Once sunk in the mud at the 
very entrance to a village. The mayor, 
whom I immediately sought out, as- 
sured me that the road all through the 
village was in the same _ condition, 
from the first house to the last. 
“If you insist upon continuing, 
said, “you will only sink in again.” 
I persuaded him, however, to let me 
horses to drag the car 
domain, a distance of 
Even then, 
ani- 


we 


he 


have some 
through his 
about nine hundred yards. 
though hauled by five powerful 
mals, we only got over this little dis- 
tance with the greatest difficulty. 

In some parts of the road tree-trunks 
had been laid down, forming, together 
with large branches, a sort of trellis 
serves to give the mud some 
consistency. When passing over this 
half-moving ground I put the lever 
hard over, and we slid along at full 
speed, often making quite phenomenal 
bounds. Every now and then a sin- 
ister crackling reached my ears which 
seemed to augur something calamitous. 
“This time, surely,” I said to myself, 
“we must sink.” Somehow, however, 
we invariably managed to escape. 

In dry seasons these roads, I 
convinced, must be—relatively speak- 
ing, of course—excellent, After Ourga, 
for instance, I am certain the car could 
easily have done fifty miles an hour; 


which 


am 


but when it rains the whole surface of ° 


the ground is transformed into an im- 
mense muddy field. 

Some of the terrific downpours of 
rain we had to encounter seemed to 
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souk us through to our very bones, and 
on such occasions we often asked our- 
selves what was the best course to 
pursue—attempt to proceed, running 
the motor for all it was worth, or wait 
until the deluge ceased? 

As a matter of fact, had 
we adopted the latter course we should 
have been stuck practically all the 
time. The car was so wet that it was 
often a wonder to me that little mush 
rooms did not sprout out all over it 
Of all the difficulties that assailed us 
in the course of the journey the rain 
assuredly by far the most de 
moralizing. Frequently—through its 
effect upon the road—it reduced our 
speed to about six miles an hour, and 
this for an hour or even two hours at 
a time, although the engine was run 
ning at its full capacity and the lever 
in the top notch, Owing to the rain 
we once spent fully two hours in 
mounting a slope of a hundred yards 
or so in length. Every yard we gained 
we lost almost immediately through 
slipping back, and this continued until! 
we had completely swathed the wheels 
with rope. 

When we reached the Ural district 
I might almost say that our troubles 
were at an end, though now, looking 
back at all the incidents we met with, 
I must say that but for the continual 
dread of sinking into the mire the 
journey was not marked by what | 
should term any really serious dangers 
With two exceptions we slept every 
night in houses, if not actually in bed. 
In China, prior to reaching Kalgan, we 
always found Chinese hotels. After 
Kalgan the Chinese telegraph em- 
ployés, under orders from head-quar- 
ters, put us up every night. 

In the large towns we almost always 
went to the hotels, except now and 
then in the heart of Siberia, where we 
found shelter in houses which the 
municipalities ate obliged to provide 
for the use of passing Government 


however, 


was 
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officials. No bed is supplied, only the 
four walls of the The family 
who are allowed to live in it, in order 
to receive travellers, do what cooking 


house. 


is required. 
So far 
found all 


occasions 


we 
On 
we 


always 
the 
had 


as food goes, 
two 


to 


we wanted. 


solitary when 
camp out in the open we dined on the 
contents of some of our tins; the rest 
the time our tabe was always de 
cently furnished. We 


however, for dinner, anything left over 


of 
only stopped, 
being preserved for the following day's 
breakfast, which we ate in the car 
ibout the middle of the stage. We 
started regularly at three o'clock every 
be 


the 


some time 


0' clock 


morning, and stopped 
five 


evening. 


tween and nine in 


kindly 


not a 


Everywhere we were most 


received. Of “savages” we saw 


trace 1 certainly perceived occasion 
ally a few aged women, who hid them 
selves at our approach, but other in 
habitants of the would 
come forward and eagerly ask us for 
and fatiguing as 


to natural 


same village 


Long 
was, 


uformation. 
the journey 
obstacles, its success was bever at any 
by the 

The entire ex 


owing 


noment jeopardized spite or 
ill-will of the 


pense did not exceed one thousand two 


natives, 


undred pounds, 
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XVII. 
A NIGHT IN THE MIST 


By the time Barabel came home Co- 
in's preparations for leaving Boronach 
were complete. He had given up the 
and croft, and had sold the 
cattle, the few sheep that were left, 
nd two or three articles of furniture 
that were worth selling. He had in 
his way a littl money, and Mr. Rory 


house 
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Uf immediate 
looked for as the result of this journey 
1 can discern none, and yet I hope that 

finally demonstrate the 
of motor-cars 
means of transport even on bad roads. 
The greater implies the less, and there 
that motors were not in- 
tended for use on such apologies for 
When 
the 


been 


consequences to be 


it will poss! 


bility utilizing as a 


is no doubt 
roads as we had to travel upon. 
Paris, destination, 
of had 

obliged to replace were the two hind 


| reached my 


only parts the car I 
wheels, one because it had been broken 
amd repaired in a Russian village, the 
extra 
renewed back 
springs, one having got somewhat out 
of gear, threatening possible damage to 
the chassis; extra bearings and spark 
ing-plugs I had with me on the car. 
Let the think of the natural 


difficulties all sorts surmounted by 


other simply because I had an 


wheel 1 also two 


reader 
of 
the car, and he will easily be able to 
the eXtension 
which the 
future, give to road transport. I 
the different countries 
more and 
there are stil! 
practically none, so to speak—and keep 
them in proper order, for the greater 
good of both national and international 


imagine marvellous 


motor-cars will, in near 
can 
only hope that 


will be urged on to make 


more roads—in Russia 


cothinerce. 
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had procured for him some work in a 
library attached to the Divinity Hall 
of his Church. Colin only waited to 
see Barabel. She was a week or two 
longer in arriving than had been ex 
pected, for she lingered in Edinburgh, 
paying a visit to her old schoolmistress 
there. Colin grew more impatient in 
these few days than in all the years 
she had been away. He went to Wil- 
liam’s, constantly hoping to hear she 
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Was coming, and was rewarded at last 
with ‘the good news. Then for two 
days wfter she did arrive he stayed 
away. He felt as though he could not 
see her without telling her what she 
had become to him, and he had deter- 
mined’ tiot to do that. He would see 
her just three or four times, and then 
he would leave Boronach, and not re- 
turn till he had begun to make himself 
more ‘worthy of her in every way. 
Wien he did go he found he need 
nothave kept away. Barabel was dif 
ferent. She was lovelier than ever, 
more graceful; her voice sounded like 
a bell, but a new dignity hedged her 
round; her spirit seemed to have with- 
drawrn remotely from his—across a 
bridge of words, that were good enough 
and kind enough, they might have been 
strangers. The lad was bewildered: he 
could not tell what was wrong, whether 
Barabel was angry or indifferent, or 
whether pride had come between them 
at last, and she who had become 60 
daintily “a lady” felt him too rough 
and awkward and rude for her. What- 
ever ‘it’ was, he could not find his 
friend, ‘and went away miserable, 
plunged in all the despair of so young 
a lover; thrilled to bliss by-and-by with 
the ‘thought of having seen her, and of 
sarely seeing her again soon. He could 
not go away till he made sure that 
things were between them at least as 
they used to be. It could not be, after 
all, that she did not love him in some 
ineasure.. Wliat were outside things 
tere »ioney and clothes and customs 
to Barabel and him? He had the Celt's 
way of looking at such things—a cer- 
tain scorn of them, mingled with an 
appreciation of their value and a desire 
to win them. 

Epppie had a sister named Catherine, 
who lived a few miles up the glen In 
a small house on Captain Mackenzie's 
land, "She was a sort of pensioner of 
the Mackenzies, and earned her living 
by spinning and knitting for them. In 
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many ways she was a remarkable old 
woman, and she was greatly respected 
through the whole district. Every one 
called her Auntie Glen, the first, be- 
cause of the general regard for her; 
and the second, because of the situation 
ot her house, It was Barabel’s custom, 
ever since the first year she came home 
from school, to spend a night with this 
old woman within a week or so of her 
arrival. She would take a short cut 
over the hills one day and return the 
next. On the day after his visit to 
William's, Colin met her just as she 
was about to turn off the road to the 
short-cut leading up the glen. It was 
the 22nd of June, a warm, 
day. 

“How lovely everything is,” Barabe! 
“I am 


pleasant 


said, smiling like her old self. 
going across the hills to see Auntie 
brought her Boston's 
mutch,—I made 
have, 


Glen. I have 
‘Sermons’ and a new 
it myself. Which 
Colin, if you might choose?” 

The lad did not laugh. He looked 
away, stammering that he did 
know. The girl laughed out, and turn 
ing off the road waved her hand in 
gay farewell. Colin recovered his daz 


would you 


not 


zied senses. 

“I don’t think you should go to 
Auntie Glen's to-night,” he called out 
earnestly. ‘There’s mist on the high 
ground.” 

“Oh, never mind,” she called back 
“I shall be there before it comes 
lower.” She was gone, and the foolish 
lad was left in a maze of warmth and 
light and happiness. 

Before half an hour had passed, how- 
ever, Colin became alarmed and anx- 
ious. The mist had grown thick, and 
was spreading rapidly over the low 
ground, and the way up the glen was 
dangerous in mist because of the char- 
acter of the ground. There were hig! 
precipitous rocks everywhere, and in- 
numerable tarns—small and deep— 
among them. He had been on some 
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businerx ‘o Carran, and he came back 
to Carndhbu, watching the mist; and af- 
ter waiting awhile, torturing himself 
with the thought of what might hap- 
pen to Barabel, he could not endure his 
imaginings any longer, and determined 
to go after her to the glen and make 
sure that she had arrived in safety. 
Doubtless she would be angry, for she 
was proud of her kiowledge of the 
hills, but that was better than that any- 
thing should happen and no one know 
it. He would make an excuse to Wil- 
liam and Epple, for there was no doubt 
they would be anxious since the mist 
had come down so thickly. He had 
even more difficulty than he had ex- 
pected in keeping the track, for the 
white cloud grew denser every mo- 
ment, and he could hardly see a yard 
ahead, Had he not known the ground 
most minutely he would have been 
hopelessly confused before he had gone 
a mile, and he had to console himself 
with the reflection that Barabel had 
reached the glen before it had become 
so heavy. It was eight or nine o'clock 
before he found himself at Auntie 
Gien’s house, and his heart sank a 
little when the old woman herself 
opened the door to him. He went in, 
trying to quiet his fears, saying to 
himself that in any case he must not 
alarm Auntie Glen. A few moments’ 
talk told him she had not arrived. 
Catherine did not expect her for a day 
or two yet, she said, and began to ply 
him with questions about her looks and 
her health—questions he answered he 
knew not how. He was on his feet al- 
most at once—could not stay, had only 
looked In as he was passing—must get 
back before the mist got thicker—could 
not wait even for a cup of tea. Auntie 
Glen thought his manner strange, but 
suspected nothing of the reason for it, 
and was most unwilling to let him go 
into such a blinding vapor. He had 
to langh at her fears for him, saying 
he could go every step blindfold, and 
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then he plunged into it and was out of 
her sight at the very door. 

Such white summer mists are very 
frequent in Boronach, and are gener- 
ally precursors of heat. Sometimes 
they linger over the high ground for 
days, and pass off without coming 
lower; at other times they sink down 
to the glens and smal! hills, leaving 
the mountains clear. Colin did not re 
member having seen a thicker one than 
this. It wreathed its impalpable folds 
about him,—it was in continual move- 
ment and change,—it was like millions 
of gossamer webs woven by fairies be- 
tween earth and sky, like smoke ris- 
ing in columns, like the finest spindrift 
blown across the bay in a storm. He 
terribly anxious, but he 
would not allow himself to think of 
what might happen to Barabel,—of 
what might have happened to her al- 
ready. He needed al! his wits to make 
out the way across the hills. He was 
taking a slightly different track to the 
one by which he had come, and every 
few minutes he stood and called loudly. 
He felt as if the mist stifled his voice, 
and yet he knew that it must carry a 
considerable distance. More than once, 
when his anxiety made him press on 
too carelessiy, he found himself on 
the very edge of a rock, and only just 
saved himself from going over. it 
weighed on him that about five years 
before, a shepherd had met his death 
among these rocks in a similar mist 
to this one. He forced himself to 
greater caution, and went on very 
slowly. As it was the night following 
the longest day of the year, there was 
practically no darkness, only for a few 
hours a sort of twilight that made the 
white mist gray. 

After a time Colin gave up following 
a track, but went wandering back- 


was now 


‘wards and forwards over the hills be- 


tween the glen and Boronach, calling 
as loudly as possible, seldom losing 
his bearings for more than a few min- 
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utes at a time, his experience in fol- 
lowing sheep having given him almost 
complete confidence in this particular 
region. As his shoutings brought no 
response he grew heart-sick. If noth- 
ing had come over her she must sureiy 
have heard and answered by now. 
The mist seemed to play with him at 
times like a spirit. It moved strangely, 
one moment disclosing perhaps the 
sharp edge of a rock towering beside 
him like an enormous black perpendicu 
lar pillar with jagged edges; the next, 
the smoky rising just suf- 
ticiently to show a vast hollow at his 
feet like a witch's washing-pot, water 
gleaming in the depths of it. These 
tricks tried him. One showed him a 
dead sheep at the feot of a precipice: 
it was still warm, and he heard the 
lamb bleating somewhere; but soon the 
bleating ceased, and he 
had also fallen over at some part of the 
rock, The words of the old proverb 
began to ring through his brain, “God 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb.” 
He tried to dismiss it. Coming at such 
a moment, it was like a mocking whis- 
per, but the thing haunted him till his 
the rhythm of it. 
tempers the wind—tempers the 
tempers the wind to the shorn 

“God,” he said aloud, desper- 
take care of 
not get 


whiteness 


supposed it 


steps were set to 
“God 
wind 
lamb.” 
ately, “take care of her 
Barabel.” And still he could 
the lamb out of his head. 

It must have been some time after 
midnight that he chanced to remember 
a time he and Barabel had gone up this 
glen in a slight mist when they were 
children. She had disputed with him 
about the way to the Big Farm, de- 
claring it lay up Glen Teila. What if 
she had made the same mistake this 
time, kept to the right, and gone up 
the great glen instead of the smaller 
one. She might go straight on there 
for hours, and only go deeper and 
deeper into the heart of the uninhabited 
bens. The thought sent him in that 
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direction, and he must have gone sey 
eral miles into Glen ‘Teila, calling and 
shouting, stumbling and staggering 
through an exhaustion he was not con 
scious of till the night was wearing 
away. He became angry with himselt 
then for his want of foresight in tex 

ing home without anything in his 
pocket—not so much as a piece of oat 
cake. It was a mad thing to come 
away into a mist without something 
and he had not a crumb to give Bara 
bel if he came on her, worn out with 
walking, or perhaps with a sprained 
foot that was keeping her somewhere 
He would not think 
of anything worse. He did not know 
the big glen so well as the small one 
and at last he lost his reckoning and 
sat down, half baffled, on the slope of 
a hill. He determined to rest an hour 
and then to climb as high as he could 
get, in the hope that the highest ground 
was clear, and that he could get his 
bearings again from the position of the 


not able to move, 


mountain tops, 

The night was warm, but after sit 
ting awhile he got chilled from the 
dampness of his clothes: this, however, 
he hardly noticed, As he sat still on 
the hillside with the mist about him 
he began to think more clearly. He 
did not believe any terrible thing had 
come over Barabel. If be had found 
her as he had found the poor dum) 
animal, he would have refused to be 
lieve it was death. There are some 
sorrows so overwhelming that the 
mind refuses to consider them. Noe: 
he was Sure that she was in safety 
somewhere,—was sitting still, perhaps. 
in this big glen waiting for the mist to 
lift. God would not allow anything 
to happen to her,—he was sure of it 
He began to remember everything be 
had ever known of her: he thought of 
the time she made him climb the big 
rock, and the time she brought him 
the Jew's harp, and the message from 
William, and a hundred other times. 
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Things she had sald to him that he 
had forgotten sprang up in his mind; 
he almost remembered everything he 
hed ever heard her say. Where was 
she? He began to call as he sat, and 
there was a thud of feet and a herd of 
deer galloped by se close that he could 
see their forms dimly through the 
whiteness. One thing shook him for a 
moment. It was the old superstition 
about the curse. When everything 
went well, then people said it came, and 
now he was free and at the end of the 
long time of waiting for his “chance,” 
and he loved Barabel. What if now 
she ? He turned from the thought 
before he had formed it into words. 
God was good, and he had faith in 
Him, Superstition was a temptation 
of the devil. How faithless he was, 
after all,—he who had chosen the way 
of faith when he gave away the leg- 
acy, and at other times. God ruled. 
All was well. He almost thought he 
was no longer a prey to anxiety. 

After about an hour, as far as he 
could guess, he climbed up the slope, 
and finding it grew steeper and stonier, 
he guessed that he was ascending one 
of the great bens—either Ben Hulish or 
Ben Coulan. He came almost in a 
moment Into the clear sunlight of the 
early morning about half-way up the 
latter. Below him lay the mist, a dead 
level white sea reaching away as far 
as the eye could go, an Arctic Ocean 
out of which rose the blue mountains 
like great lonely islands. They were 
isolated peaks of volcanic origin, cu- 
riously shaped. The mist lay about 
them in such fashion as showed prom- 
ontorles striking out from them into 
this alry ocean, and deep lonely bays 
enclosed by the promontories. There 
Was something unreal about the whole 
scene, and the stillness was extraordl- 
nary. The sun gilded the great bens; 
there was a sense of profound solitude. 
It might have been the world after the 
deluge. 


Colin did not stop to draw compari- 
sons. Taking his bearings like a 
mariner, though his way lay under the 
ocean, not over it, he plunged down 
again and struck out in the direction 
of Boronach, for the idea had come to 
him that Barabel might have found 
her way back there instead of on to the 
glen. He had not gone half-way when 
the mist lifted suddenly and left the 
coast-line clear In the sun. Then after 
a time he passed the dead sheep he had 
come upon through the night, and a lit 
tle farther on found the lamb actually 
alive and bleating, though one of its 
legs was broken. He stooped over it, 
and taking it up gently, carried it 
with him in his arms. It was a good 
omen, 

A cloud of blue smoke rising from the 
Boronach chimneys showed him that 
the morning was well advanced; and 
coming over the ridge of low hilis at 
the back of William's house, his steps 
dragged with weariness, and he was 
seized with a dread of going down to 
the door. Another moment saved him 
the necessity, for there, coming over 
the heather towards him, was Barabel 
herself, cool and fresh and bareheaded, 
the light wind loosening her straying 
locks. 

“Colin!” she exclaimed, amazed at 
the figure he made, exhausted, covered 
with mud, his face haggard. 

“Did you get back?” he said stupidly. 
“Did you get out of the mist?’ 

She stared. “I didn’t go,” she said. 
“I came back from the top of the 
ridge. The mist was coming down, 
and I knew Epple would be anxious. 
What a state you are in! Have you 
been after a lamb?” 

She took it from him carefully, and 
sat on the grass looking to see how it 
was injured. He threw himself down 
heavily. 

“T have been after you,” he said. “I 
thought you were lost. I have been 
looking for you all night.” He gave a 
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sort of dry sob. “Thank God!” he 
said—“thank God!” 

The girl was startled. 
she cried. “Colin!” 

She looked at him more closely,—at 
the sorry figure he was, his clothes cut 
with a fall upon rocky ground, wet 
and bemired, the dark mud of a peat- 
bog covering his clumsy boots over the 
heads: he looked like one who had been 
through an ordeal. “How did it hap- 
pen?” she said, bewildered. “You 
thought I was out in the mist? I 
should have told you I was back. You 
might have known I was all right. 
Nothing ever happens to me.” 

The boy did not speak. He was 
trying to recover himself, but only 
now was he realizing the strain the 
night had been to him. It was all a 
little ridiculous, the anxiety and fa- 
tigue and all the rest of it, when Bara- 
bel had never been out of sight of 
Boronach. With some intuitive con- 
sciousness of an overcharged atmos- 
phere she laid the lamb—sole trophy of 
the lad’s wanderings—on a cushion of 
moss and rose to her feet. 

“Come,” she said,—“come and have 
some breakfast, Colin. I never saw 
any one look so tired; but you'll be all 
right when you've had something to 
eat,—porridge and cream, Colin, for a 
reward.” Her heart smote her for the 
lightness. “I'll neyer forget how you 
went after me in the mist,” she went 
on hurriedly. “I never will; and, do 
you know, I thought you had almost 
forgotten your old friend.” 

“I love you!” the lad burst out in a 
choked voice. “I thought I had lost 
you, and I love you! I love you!” 

From the moment he had greeted 
her she had known it, and the knowl- 
edge had hurt her, and now the hear- 
ing of it startled her. 

“Oh, don’t,” she cried out in a voice 
of distress. “I don’t want that, Colin,” 

Distressed as she was, she could 
have laughed at the idea of Colin as 


“After me!” 
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a lover. When she was a little girl 
he had been a sort of hero to her, it 
was true, and afterwards he had been 
her friend, almost her brother; but a 
lover! it was a thing not to be thought 
of. Such beings had come but little 
into her dreams as yet: she had a boy's 
fancy for freedom and the wide hori- 
zon, Yet, even as she stood regard- 
ing her hatiless, collariess, homespun- 
clad suitor, there flashed across her 
mental vision the face and figure of Mr. 
Richard Wynne. Poor Colin had smal! 
chance against that splendid specimen 
of English manhood, with his fine 
looks and easy manners, and all his 
other qualifications for the post of hero, 
—a romantic young lady in her teens 
not condescending to anything less. 

And, alas! the London boarding- 
school and the superior society had 
done its work at last, for Barabel was 
very conscious of the outward short- 
comings of her friend,—the more con- 
scious that her experience had sharp- 
ened her mind to notice contrasts; and 
though, of course, we despise her very 
much for her snobbishness, and never 
make mistakes’ of the same kind our- 
selves,—never, by any chance, make 
too much of mere outward and exter- 
nal things, but always love our friends 
for the best and the highest in them,— 
yet, perhaps, we may be charitable and 
find some excuse for her, after all. 
Our assertions led us, perhaps, too far. 
Did another Shakespeare arise and 
be seen by us at his shop-door “follow- 
ing the trade” of a butcher, or a new 
Milton be discovered with his sleeves 
tucked up baking our morning rolls, 
they might be to us just at first—well, 
not Shakespeare or Milton. 

While we are moralizing, however, 
Barabel and Colin are left at a critical 
moment of their lives. 

“Colin,” said Barabel, “don’t say such 
a thing. We have been good friends 
since we were children,—let us be good 
friends always.” 
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Colin was on his feet again, facing 
her. “I don’t want you for a friend,” 
he said passionately. “I—— But I 
won't say anything. I don’t ask any- 
thing. I am going away. I will make 
myself good enough for you, only don’t 
say you don't care, Barabel.” His eyes 
entreated her. “You must care, dear,— 
you must. We two have been different 
from all the world to each other. You 
know we have.” 

A kind of terror smote the girl. “I 
don’t care that way,” she cried. “Not 
as you mean, and I never will,—never, 
Colin, never!’ She looked at him 
straight, lifting her head with a touch 
of pride. “Listen,” she said; “I always 
say what I mean. You must never 
think of such a thing again; it would 
be no use. I will be your friend al- 
ways; I can't help what you will be, 
but I will be nothing more. No, no 
never.” 

Colin's face changed, hardening in an 
instant. “That's all, then,” he said, 
with something like a laugh, and 
turned and was gone. 

Barabel sat down on the ground be- 
side the bleating lamb and bound up 
its broken leg with her handkerchief. 
“You poor thing,” she said unsteadily. 
“Oh, you poor thing.” Her breast 
heaved, and she bit her lip to keep back 
the tears. 

As for Colin, he could not remember 
afterwards where he had gone. After 
a long time he found himself in the 
village going homewards. Sandy Mor- 
rison, the merchant, met him and 
stopped him. 

“Man!” he said, “what's wrong with 
you? you look dreadful.” 

Colin stared as if he did not take 
in what he was saying. “I was out all 
night In the mist,” he answered at 
last. 

The merchant kept gazing at him. 
‘Man, man, were you indeed?” said he. 
‘l was that myself once. Come in 
here.” 


He took him by the arm, and leading 
him into the bar of the little inn, called 
for spirits. The old inn-keeper. was 
there himself, and he too exclaimed at 
the appearance of the lad. 

“After sheep?” said he. . “Well, 
well.” 

He gave him the glass, and Colin 
drank it off at a gu!p. He seemed to 
waken from a stupor. The strong 
liquor ran like fire through his veins, 
his head grew clear, and he called for 
another, laughing recklessly. As he 
drank it the old man watched him 
curiously. 

“Well,” he exclaimed, “I never saw 
it before, but as sure as I’m here, you 
are this minute the living image of 
your grandfather, Mr. Alexander.” 

Colin laughed loudly. “Perhaps I’)! 
be more like him yet,” he said, and 
went out, 

“I think there’s something wrong 
with him,” said the merchant concern 
edly. “But, indeed, to be lost in mist 
will near take the senses from a per- 
son.” 

Colin went on along lamar, where 
there was a faint breeze, and the sea 
was washing up the beach in little 
crested waves. The strong bad spirits 
began to tell upon him after his long 
fast. He was unaccustomed to take 
any, and now his head began to get 
light and his steps unsteady. 

When he came opposite William's 
house, at the turn of the road_ before 
crossing the bridge that led to the Car- 
ran and Achbrea road, he saw Barabe!l. 
She was standing with her hand on the 
gate as if coming out, and on seeing 
him she gave a great start. He stopped. 
She saw him waver, and felt the odor 
of the whisky from his breath; and 
he saw her look, and Jaughed, and then 
suddenly blazed into anger. 

“It is your fault,” he cried thickly. 
“You made me go up the Big Rock 
ence, and you laughed. Well, you may 
scorn me now, if you like.” 
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straight, her head 
eyes wells of light 
“You coward!” she 
cried passiqnately. “Oh, you coward!” 
She fled back to the and he 
went on to Carndhu, the 


She stood very 
thrown back, her 
flashing at him. 


house, 
repeating 


(To be 
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words aloud stupidly, “You coward, 
you coward.” 

The house was cold and the ashes 
littered on the hearth. He fell on to 
the wooden settle and slept for twenty 
hours. 


Lydia Miller Mackay. 
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TWO DIPLOMATISTS. 


- TALLEYRAND 

No man of his time has been so bit- 
terly attacked and so lamely defended 
Maurice Talleyrand de 
He was said by his enemies 
the of the old and 

Napoleon led the chorus 
of abuse. “Talleyrand,” said he, “is 
a scoundrel like Marmont: he has be- 
trayed religion, Louis XVL, the Con 
stituent Assembly, the Directorate. 
Why did I not have him shot?” And 
a thousand others followed Na- 
poleon's lead. A stranger to honor and 
virtue, declared one, he sacrificed his 
country to an insensate love of money. 
A monster of disloyalty, murmured 
another, he witnessed the ruin of his 
benefactors with a complacent smile, 
and cheerfully profited by the disasters 
of his friends. Even his statecraft has 
been decried as and his 
diplomacy as a mere trick of dissem- 
bling. Nor did Talleyrand often con- 
descend to defend himself against his 
contemporaries. He countered insult 
with a smile, and, when charged with 
lack of principle, was content to ob- 
sérve that the only sound principle 
wis to have none. His unpopularity, 
then, is easily intelligible. Nothing 
alienates people more thoroughly than 
indifference, unless it be a rasping wit; 
and when Talleyrand spoke at all, he 
would*always rather lose a friend than 
a jest. Moreover, he was for many 
years a fearless king-maker. He dis- 
pensed crowns as monarchs distribute 
Dynasties were his play- 


as Charles 
Perigord. 

to engross 
new régimes. 


vices 


have 


cunning, 


portfolios. 


things. He set up thrones and over- 
turned them; and at revolution 
he created for himself a new mob of 
He was, in truth, a finished 
specimen of the homme politique. He 
aspired to empires, but 
rulers; and such being his profession, 
it is not strange that vices and even 
crimes were imputed to him by those 


each 
enemies. 


govern not 


who lacked his knowledge and humor 
But if he disdained to answer his ac 
cusers, he never ceased to believe in 
the loftiness of his patriotism and the 
grandeur of his policy. “Animated by 
the most devoted love of France,” thus 
he wrote at the end of his career, ‘I 
have always served her conscientiously, 
and sought for her honestly that which 
I honestly believed to be most advan 
tugeous for her.” 

Born in 1754 to a noble family, he 
was passed his parents in 
favor of a younger brother, and sent 
into the Church, because a limping leg 
rendered him unfit for the profession 
of arms. But neglect did but sharpen 
his wit and increase the quiet severity 
of his temper. Moreover, he looked 
upon the Church, for which he had no 
exalted regard, as a convenient method 
of preferment; and being appointed 
Bishop of Autun in 1789, he was able 
to play a distinguished part in the 
Revolution. With a prudent regret he 
foresaw the triumph of the popular 
cause, and, as it was always his habit 
to hall a rising star, he dedicated his 
energy and courage to the service of 
But he did not share the 


over by 


the people. 
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llusions of his sentimental contempo 
raries. “A asked in 
derision, “what is it but an aristocracy 
Meanwhile no hostile 
France 
Nation,” 


democracy,” he 


of blackguards ?” 
the weakness of 
more clearly than he. “The 
Gouverneur Morris, 


critic Saw 


said he to “is a 
parvenu, and, like all parvenus, is in- 
Moreover, he preserved a 
sturdy contempt for the 
humble birth who were his colleagues 
rebellion, and his 
phrase, “had never walked on the par- 
As for himself, “he dressed like 
a coxcomb, thought like a deist, and 
preached like a saint.” But he un 
derstood life as he understood politics 
He was a man of the world as well as 
master of finance; and since he was 
troubled neither by prejudices nor pas- 
sions, he instantly assumed a leadership 
among the rabble. So he was a mem 
ber of the Constituent Assembly, and 
n spite of his bishopric, he urged the 
Government to lay hands upon the 
estate of the Church. Like 
Wolsey—a still greater Churchman—he 
thought it no dishonor to rob his own 
house; and with a better excuse, since, 
his eyes, the Church was no more 
han a means of advancement. A stu- 
dent of Montesquieu, and a patient ad 
mirer of the Bnglish Constitution, he 
preferred a limited monarchy to other 
forms of government, and so long as 
sufety permitted he was the zealous 
hampion of Louis XVI. That he 
would have bowed to the storm is not 
probable. Happily for him, he was 
exile during the Terror, and he was 
not asked to soil his hands with blood. 
When, therefore, he returned from 
America, fortified by the lessons taught 
him by Alexander Hamilton, he could 
take up his broken career under the 
lost favorable auspices, and unstained 
by the foolish crime of regicide. 
Determined to rule through the es- 
tablished government, he was con- 
fronted by a desperate task. The Di- 


solent.”” 
heroes of 
own 


who, in 


quet.” 


inded 
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rectory was neither sympathetic nor 


amenable Its members regarded Tal 
leyrand with suspicion, and even with 
hatred. In their eyes he was an aris 
tocrat, an emigré, a friend of Mirabeau, 
who was waiting his chance to bring 
back the Royal House of France. Rew- 
bell could find no words too brutal for 
what he thought the Bishop of Autun’s 
treachery. “He is the powdered lackey 
of the “at 


most he could be used as a servant for 


ancient régime,” said he; 


purposes of parade, were he only 
vided with a decent pair of legs, but he 
has no more legs than heart.” Talley 
rand marked the hostility, and, after 
his habit of discretion, resented noth- 


pro- 


ing openly. He shrugged his shoul 
ders, and “set the women going.” He 
plainly told Madame de Sta#@) that if 
she did not find him a place he must 
and Madame de 


his brains out, 


willingly 


blow 
Staél 
prevent so grave a tragedy. 


used her influence to 
She as 
with a elo- 


the praises of her 


Barras 
she 
who 


sailed passionate 
quence; 
hero, 
“the honor of serving the Republic and 


and 


sang 
wished nothing else than 
of showing his love of liberty”; 
Talleyrand, having proclaimed his un- 
failing devotion to the Directory, was 
appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs 
by Rewbell and Barras, the very men 
who had most bitterly distrusted and 
assailed him. Admirably did he play 
his part In the comedy until the end of 
the act. He employed all mar- 
vellous gifts of diplomacy to cajole the 
Directors, and he resigned his office 
as soon as he knew that Napoleon's as- 
cendency was inevitable. But while 
he had served France with all his en- 
ergy and prudence, he cherished a pro- 
found contempt for those who gave 
him his opportunity. ““These were the 
men,” said he in his “Mémotres,” af- 
ter describing a disgraceful -quarrel 
between Carnot and Barras, “who held 
the reins of government, and with 
whom, perforce, I attempted to re- 


his 
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store France into the society of Eu- 
rope.” 

The Directory, however, did Talley- 
rand an eminent service: it first 
brought him face to face with Napo- 
leon, When the young general re 
turned from his glorious campaign in 
Italy, Talleyrand was selected to pro- 
nounce his panegyric, and he instantly 
fell under the triumphant spell. “The 
winning of twenty battles,” said he, 
“accords admirably with his youth, 
his good looks, his pallor, and a sus- 
picion of fatigue.” But it was not 
merely the picturesque aspect of Na 
poleon which captivated him. He 
saw in the victorious soldier the one 
man capable of regenerating France, 
and at the outset supported his 
schemes with unwavering devotion. If 
he could, he would have made Napo- 
leon king, and thus put into practice 
his favorite theory of government. 
But kingship being impossible, he took 
care that Napoleon's power should be 
unhampered. The conspiracy of the 
18th Brumaire could not have been 
made without the help of Talleyrand; 
he approved the consulate, and he de- 
lighted in the empire. The pomp and 
ceremony which the Emperor restored 
to France were in perfect harmony 
with the temper ef one who through- 
out the fury of revolution never forgot 
that he was an aristocrat. Thus dur- 
ing the first years of Napoleon’s sover- 
eignty Talleyrand exercised a wide and 
deep influence. As Madame de Ré- 
musat says, he ruled France through 
his master. But two men, so different 
in temperament and ambition, could 
not for ever follow the same path. Tal- 
leyrand always subordinated military 
glory to the security of France. Napo- 
leon hesitated to leave the field, on 
which he believed himself invincible. 
While the soldier aimed at universal 
dominion, the statesman would have 
preferred a stable balance of power, 
and at last a separation became inevi- 
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table. “I do not wish to be the exe 
cutioner of Europe,” said Talleyrand in 
opposition to Napoleon’s schemes of 
aggrandizement; and so strongly did 
he disapprove of the policy pursued in 
Spain, that he was dismissed from th 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Hence 
forth he remained in Paris, watched 
and watchful. He played an ener 
getic part in the downfall of the Em 
he has ever since been 
treachery and ingrati 


peror, and 
charged with 
tude. 

As has been said, Napoleon regretted 
that he had not shot Talleyrand, and 
from Napoleon's point of view the 
regret was perhaps justified. But it 
cannot be argued with justice that the 
Emperor had an honorable grievance 
against his Minister. There was no 
treachery, because Talleyrand served 
France, not Napoleon. There was no 
ingratitude, because Talleyrand owed 
no more to Napoleon than Napoleon 
owed to Talleyrand. Napoleon, said 
his Minister, was raised to the supreme 
power that he might oppose the forces 
of anarchy. Duped by his imagination 
he determined to surround Franc 
“with a rampart of thrones held by 
members of his own family.” And in 
this enterprise Talleyrand saw the ruin 
of his country. In 1807 Napoleon, by 
restoring peace to Europe, might have 
given to France a lasting supremac) 
He preferred to seek adventures in 
Spain and Russia, and, by what seeme! 
a reckless disregard of his country’s 
interests, made Talleyrand’s defection 
and his own downfall inevitable.  In- 
dignantly did Talleyrand deny that he 
had conspired against the Emperor. “! 
have never conspired in my life,” said 
he, “except when I had the majority of 
France for my accomplice.” Such are 
the ostensible differences which se) 
arated Napoleon and Talleyrand. But 
beneath them, and greater than they, 
was the struggle of temperaments, the 
struggle between genius and talent. 
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between glory and tact, between im- 
agination and subtlety, between dreams 
and practice. And it is not surprising, 
in the conditions of modern life, that 
talent won the ultimate victory. 
“Napoleon,” said Talleyrand, “had 
remade the bed of the Bourbons,” and 
the adroit Minister had no other choice 
than to smooth the pillows. In an- 
other sense he had ; erformed the same 
office for Barras years before, and the 
Director had proved more grateful 
than the King. After Talleyrand had 
played a conspicuous part at Vienna, 
and realized at last the dream of his 
life—a constitutional monarchy, he 
found his occupation gone. Louis 
XVIII. would have none of him, de- 
spite the pressure of Wellington and 
the advice of Guizot. For once Tal- 
leyrand’s tact deserted him. He did 
not gauge the obstinacy of the King, 
and thought that he might rule by 
foree, where hitherto he had found cun- 
ning all-sufficient. And so King and 
Minister exchanged sarcasms and 
parted. When Louis XVIII. asked 
him how he had contrived to wreck so 
many dynasties, “There is something 
about me,” he replied, “which brings 
ill-luck on Governments that neglect 
me.” The King did not entirely neg- 
lect him, since he gave him a sinecure 
worth 100,000 francs a-year, and the 
throne withstood all his attempts to 
overturn it. So for fifteen years he re- 
mained a simple courtier, quietly or- 
ganizing an opposition, and waiting for 
better times. His last chance came, 
when in 1830 he placed Louis Philippe 
upon the throne of France, and chose 
.3 his reward the post of Ambassador 
) St. James’s. In London he proved 
that his talent for affairs was unim- 
paired, and he succeeded in strengthen- 
ing the ties of friendship which bound 
England and France. Greville pic- 
tures him as a favorer “of moderate 
and healing counsels,” as “a statesman 
like Burleigh or Clarendon for pru- 


dence, temperance, and discretion.” 
The transformation of the - volatile 
Abbé, of the unscrupulous Bishop, was 
indeed complete, and yet he was dis- 
tinguished by that unity of character 
which may always be detected in the 
great. 

He had controlled as many dynasties 
as Louis XVIII. declared that he had 
wrecked. He had encouraged the first 
signs of revolution; he had governed 
France through the Directory; his had 
been the unseen hand behind the Impe- 
rial throne; he had established a lim- 
ited monarchy. As it was never his 
ambition to stand first, so he cared 
not who bad the semblance of power 
so long as he had the reality. And in 
all that he had accomplished, he 
might well boast that in serving 
himself he had also served France. 
But though his motives were as sim- 
ple as his ambition, he appeared 
to his contemporaries little short of a 
criminal. Even Gouverneur Morris, a 
most judicious observer of men and 
events, has nothing better to say of 
him than that he “would rather do 
right than wrong,” as became a 
man who was “indifferent between 
virtue and vice.” The misconception 
was partly due to Talleyrand himself; 
partly, and in a higher degree, to the 
age in which he happened to play his 
part. Cynical in all things, he studi- 
ously rid himself of the qualities which 
were not either pleasant or useful, and 
he did not acclaim as virtuous that 
which he knew to be expedient. He 
himself rebutted the common charge 
with an insouciance that did but in- 
crease the rancor of his enemies. 
“Did you ever know crime of use to a 
sensible man?” he asked Lamartine. 
“It is the resource of political fools, 
and is like the breaker which returns 
and overwhelms you. I had my fail- 
ings, some say vices—mais des crimes, 
fi donc!” To the age of revolution, 
ebullient with ideas, this political wis- 
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dom seemed a clear proof of villainy. 
The heroes of the Terror, their hands 
red with blood, believed that they 
might rule the world with a copy-book 
heading. “Be virtuous and you will be 
happy,” they murmured, as the tum- 
bril carried its innocent load to the 
guillotine. But Talleyrand knew that 
amiable platitudes were not the most 
useful instruments of policy. He 
would sacrifice nothing to ideas—“not 
even if they were hisown.” He would 
not have murdered his bitterest foe for 
the sake of a moral maxim. In other 
words, he was sternly practical. He 
would be turned aside neither by love 
nor hate, neither by virtue nor vice, 
from the business of government. And 
this persistence illustrates the 
unity, the oneness of his character— 
selfish in the cause of France, with 
which he identified himself; pitiless 
and inexorable to those who checked 
her advance. The task which he had 
set himself compelled him to worship 
“The courtier of destiny,” 
said Lamartine with perfect truth, 
“he served the strong, he despised the 
maladroit, he abandoned the unfortu- 
nate.” Such qualities, used in the 
commerce of daily life, would make a 
bad friend and a worse enemy. In 
times of stress they may be the neces- 
sary weapons of a statesman, and 
those who condemn the means which 
Talleyrand employed lack either the 
will or the intelligence to understand 
the end and aim of his ambition. 

To achieve his purpose he spent his 
whole life, as it were, on guard. He 
divested himself of passion and senti- 
ment. He remained silent in company, 
lest he should betray his thought. With 
so stern a hand did he govern his im- 
pulses that he was never known to 
lose his temper. In all the relations 
of life he let wit and sarcasm perform 
the work of anger. If there was that 
in his mind which must be spoken, 
he made a speech; otherwise he held 


best 


success. 
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his tongue, and he astonished the For- 
eign Ministers whom he met in confer 
ence by an obstinate reticence. In- 
different to the opinions of others, he 
read himself to sleep with pamphlets 
written to insult him. Yet if he were 
cold in his manner, he was never 
rough or brusque. With him discre- 
tion did not degenerate into Insolence, 
and he was not a slave even to his 
discretion. When he came to London 
as Ambassador, he surprised our states- 
men with the openness of his speech 
and demeanor, which was perfectly 
adapted to the occasion. But in eu- 
logizing Reinhard, who had served him 
for many years, he sketched the quali- 
ties which are necessary to a Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs with an author- 
ity which is indisputable, with a can- 
dor which plainly reveals his own 
method, and which is the most elo- 
quent answer to his detractors. “A 
Minister of Foreign Affairs,” he said, 
“must be endowed with a kind of in- 
stinct, which should save him, by a 
prompt warning, from ever compromis- 
ing himself. He must possess the fac- 
ulty of seeming open, while remaining 
impenetrable; he must cover his re- 
serve with a mask of frankness; he 
must be adroit even in the choice of his 
distractions; his conversation should 
be simple, various, unexpected, always 
natural, and sometimes ingenuous, In 
a word, he must never cease for one mo- 
ment in the twenty-four hours to be a 
Minister of Foreign Affairs.” To this 
arduous ideal Talleyrand showed 2& 
constant loyalty. He was a Minister 
of Foreign Affairs always, and under 
all circumstances; he was no amateur, 
who dabbled in politics when sport or 
bric-a-brac failed him; he thought no 
labor excessive which should further 
the interests of France and of the pre- 
vailing dynasty. But, he proceeds in 
his panegyric of Reinhard, “the rarest 
qualities are of no avail in diplomacy 
if they do not find their guarantee in 
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Rein 


was 80 


Thus he rebuts, in 
that 


good faith.” 
hard’s name, the charge 
often brought against himself, and for 
once in a long career stooped to answer 
his opponents. Thus with the full em- 
phasis of his authority he attempts to 
destroy a general prejudice. “No,” 
says he, “diplomacy is not a science of 
craft and duplicity If faith is 


necessary anywhere, it is necessary in 


good 


political transactions, for it alone can 
The 
world has been pleased to confuse re- 


render them solid and durable. 


serve with cunning. Good faith never 
though it admits 


this 


authorizes cunning, 


reserve; and reserve has charac- 


teristic—it increases confidence.” Thus 


spoke Talleyrand in what may be 
called his apologia, and it may be said 
that never in his dealings with foreign 
He 


coln- 


States was he guilty of bad faith. 
did treat 
patriots 
At the 
was attempting to force 
feared 


not always his own 


with the same magnanimity. 


career, when he 
the 


was 


outset of his 
door of 
which he closed 
against him, he employed with excel- 
lent effect all the arts of cunning. He 
flattered and cajoled the men whom in 
his heart he despised, and whom he 
was resolved to oust from power. But 


he was stooping to conquer, and when 


-polities 


onee he was master of himself and his 
he proved that and 
silence, not cunning and chicane, are 
the true instruments of statesmanship. 

While he thought as a diplomatist, 
it was as an aristocrat that he always 
the He 
vicissitudes the 


position wisdom 


presented himself to work. 
preserved through all 
the 


policy 


ancient régime. 


forced 


landyism of 
Though his 
strange companionships, he never for 
got that by birth and habit he was a 
centieman, and which 
survival of another age, protected him 
gainst the and 
familiarity. His retorts, courteous even 
their bitterness, long ago 
he commonplaces of polite conversa- 


him into 


his wit, was a 


assaults of insolence 


became 
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tion, and have been so recklessly per 
verted that their author, coukd he hear, 
them. Of 
private 


would not his 
faults, the 
ingratitude to 
Mme. de Staél, 


the curt 


recognize 


worst in was his 


women—he dismissed 


his benefactress, with 


refusal of an invitation; the 
insatiable 
felt the 


used the op 


worst in public was his 


had h 
pinch of poverty, that he 


greed. So sharply 


portunities ef power without scruple 


When Napoleon won- 
but 


to fill his pocket. 
wealth, “I did 
1Sth 
“and sell them on the 


dered at his buy 


Brumaire.” said he. 


19th.” 


renters on the 
The com- 
pliment, adroit as it was, concealed the 
truth; and Talleyrand, no doubt, vied 
with his colleagues in seeking and ac 
bribes. Ner can better 


cepting any 


found for him than that he 
the 
took a 


the 


excuse be 


followed fashion of dangerous 


times, precau- 


thus 


and necessary 

And, 
discomfort, he 

of age 


very old age—with a dignity 


tion against future. 
fortified 


the 


against faced 


approach and it was 
non 
“le 


wrote to 


and 
chalance which well became him. 
homme,” he 


suis un vieux 


Lady Jersey in 1834, “mais je ne veux 
pas que d'autres solent dans le cas de le 
echoing unconsciously a 
phrase of Lord Chesterfield'’s, a 
of kindred temper and talent. 


years later he died, reconciled with the 


trouver,” 
man 
Four 


“He was always a man of 
Collard at 


Church. 
pacification,” 
this final act of diplomacy, and these 
words might well serve for his epitaph. 


said Roger 


Ik. METTFERNICH. 


Metternich first saw the mon- 


destined to 


When 


whom he rule 


arch was 


for so many years, he was but a boy 
of seventeen. Fortunate in birth as 


in opportunity, he was appointed in 


1790 Muster of the Ceremonies which 


accompanied the coronation of Leopold 
Il. at Frankfort. The high office flat- 
tered his love of pomp and pageantry; 


and his meeting with Francis, then an 
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Archduke, pointed the way to a career 
ot diplomacy. In his allegiance to this 
prince, who two years later succeeded 
to the throne of Leopold, he never 
wavered. Even at the time when he 
knew himself to be an autocrat, he 
cherished the fiction of devotion and 
obedience. With a simple reverence 
for kingship, he gladly yielded the 
glory of his own exploits to his master, 
and declared, in writing his own auto- 
biography, that his sole desire was to 
paint his monarch such as he was. He 
was never tired of celebrating the calm 
which the Emperor displayed in the 
greatest crises, and “the force of soul 
and the firmness of character, which 
are the appanage of princes born to 
rule”: he sang pewans to the Emperor's 
virtues, both public and domestic, with 
an enthusiasm which history has not 
justified; and he found an ample re- 
ward when the dying Francis called 
him “his best friend.” But the deeds 
of Francis were in truth the deeds of 
Metternich, and to the Minister, who 
for nearly half a century directed the 
counsels of Austria, must be given the 
praise and the blame which follow 
achievement or disaster. 

Metternich’s education was, so to 
say, guided by the hand of fate: He 
entered the University of Strasburg as 
Napoleon quitted it. He sat in the 
same class-rooms, he received tnstruc- 
tion from the same masters as his 
great adversary, and if he never heard 
the hero’s name mentioned, he, too, 
listened with an eager interest to the 
first news of the Revolution. His pre- 
ceptor was a Jacobin, who did his ut- 
most to inspire his distinguished pupil 
with the ominous doctrines of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity—but in vain. 
Metternich was naturally inaccessible 
to new ideas. He was born and grew 
up with a lofty respect for law and 
order, and the aberrations of others 
did but confirm him in an austere habit 
of thought. And if at’ Strasburg he 


had an opportunity of observing what 
were cynically called “the rights of 
man,” at Mayence, whither he went to 
study law, he was confronted with the 
emigrants, “those Jacobins of Cob- 
lentz,” as M. de Bouillé called them, 
whose levity persuaded them that in a 
few weeks they would be restored to 
Paris in triumph. At the siege of 
Valenciennes he learned his first lesson 
in the art of war, and in 1794 he 
witnessed the departure of Admira) 
Howe's fleet from Portsmouth—the 
fleet which won the glorious victory of 
the ist of June. At the age of twenty- 
one, therefore, he had a clear and 
practical knowledge of the problems 
which perplexed Burope; he had seen 
something of the means by which they 
would be solved; and he was ready to 
take his part in the greatest game that 
ever it was the lot of a statesman to 
play. 

Yet he would have us believe that he 
had no natural love of diplomacy, that 
the fires of ambition never burned 
within his breast. He declares that 
public affairs never attracted him, and 
that, had he been permitted to choose 
his own career, he would have devoted 
his days and nights to the study of 
science. When in 1801 the Emperor 
called him to his service, he obeyed 
the summons with a show of reluc- 
tance, “Your Majesty,” said he, 
“wishes me to throw myself into a 
profession which I do not think is 
mine.” ‘Thus pleasantly ‘he deceived 
himself. Politics were the first neces- 
sity of his being. As Napoleon was 
born to be a military despot, so Metter- 
nich was born to be a calm, cold, calcu- 
lating diplomatist, and neither the one 
nor the other could avoid his destiny. 
Meanwhile, Metternich had already 
frequented the society of such astute 
Ministers as Pozzo di Borgo. He had 
niready made an appearance at the 
Congress of Rastadt. Above all, he 
proved that he understood the conii- 
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of his his choice of a 
ission. Dresden and Copenhagen be 
ug offered to him, he selected Dresden, 
lich was a stage on the road from 
st. Petersburg to Berlin, and which 
vas thus an excellent post of observa- 
mu. To what good purpose he put 
» watch-tower of his choice the years 


roved: he detected tie weaknesses of 


craft. by 


hers without revealing his own 


strength; and when he stood face to 
ce with the disorder, he 
was prepared by knowledge and expe 


forces of 


ence for the encounter. 

From the that he 
e service of the Emperor Francis he 
understood The 


enemy which he fought with a simple 


moment entered 


his appointed task. 
urage and a tireless energy was the 
French Revolution the 
which it enforced. Determined to save 
iis own country from terror and sub- 
the 


balance of power in Europe, he set his 


and opinions 


version, determined to preserve 
the excesses of 
which filled 
Like 


the trained soldier that he was, he had 


against 
action 


ce sternly 


thought and had 


the gutters of Paris with blood. 


studied his enemies’ positions, and had 
imed himself efficiently for the fray. 
His passionless intellect permitted him 
form a clear judgment of all par 
He esteemed the Emigrants as 

ightly as the Sansculottes. He knew 
il! the men of the Revolutionary Gov 
and he saw as clearly as 
that 
who fondly believed them- 
architects. It his foible 
believe that he alone in Europe un 
the true meaning of the 
French Revolution; he held that a mili 
was the only logical 
result of the Terror; and the triumph 


f Napoleon was the best justification 


ernment, 


heir master they were good 
workmen, 
selves was 


derstood 


iry despotism 


f his arrogance. 

\fter Austerlitz Metternich was ap- 
pointed Ambassador at Paris, and then 
it was that the singular duel com- 
menced, to which history can hardly 
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find a parallel. On either side the bat- 
tle was fought with perfect conscious- 
rancor. Napoleon 
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and without 
found the 
agreeable that he demanded his pres 


Metternich never 


less 
society of 
ence in Paris, while 
concealed his lofty appreciation of the 
man whose schemes it was his duty to 
If the Ambassador 
and again at the 
manners of the Emperor, whom 
aristocratic soul regarded as a parvenu, 
if he was sometimes appalled at Na 
poleon'’s insufficient culture, he never 
made the mistake of under-rating his 
With an infinite patience 
imperturbable temper he set 


was 
harsh 
his 


oppose 


shocked now 


adversary. 
and an 
himself to study the Emperor's char- 
and ambitions. To Napoleon's 
strength he opposed a quietly assured 
cunning. He listened obediently to 
the characteristic garrulity of the Cor- 


sican, and, while he silently criticised 


acter 


all that he heard, he never committed 
or his Government by an in- 
discreet The contest was un- 
equal from the first. It was again, az 
with Talleyrand, talent against genius, 
realism against romance, and if for the 
sake of diversion you regret the issue, 
you cannot but admire 
the deliberation, and the addreas of the 
the last trium 


himself 
reply. 


the calmness, 
Ambassador who won 
phant round. 
Metternich possessed one conspicuous 
his colleagues—he 
His 
well-bred impervious to 
assault, the Emperor 
liked him all the better when he discov 
ered the hopelessness of attempting to 
browbeat him. And, when Metternich 
looked back upon the glories of his 
career, it was the audience of August 
15, 1808, that most generously flattered 
his pride, Napoleon highly in- 
censed at the news which he had re 
celved of Austria's warlike prepara- 
tions, and he determined, in revenge, to 
make a public example of Metternich. 


advantage over all 
Was hever afraid of Napoleon. 
serenity was 


and, doubtless, 


war 
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Approaching him, with menace in his 
mien, before all the diplomatists, he 
addressed him at the top of his voice. 
“Well, Mr. Ambassador,” said he, 
“what is it your master, the Emperor, 
wants? Does he think he will drag me 
back to Vienna?’ No shade of embar- 
rassment passed over Metternich’s face. 
He opposed a perfect calm to the Em 
peror’s anger. If he raised his tone 
and his voice to his opponent's level, it 
was to prove that he was still master 
And so the two great ad 
louder. 


of himself. 
versaries shouted louder and 
Diplomatic irony was more than a 
match for imperial pride, and at last 
Napoleon, having vainly striven to in- 
volve Count Tolstoi in the argument, 
turned on his heel and left the room. 
But no spark of malice burned in his 
mind. He hastened to assure Metter- 
nich that his words were inspired by 
no personal animosity,—that he had 
no other aim than to understand the 
situation; and Metternich, strong in the 
pride of huving taught the Emperor a 
lesson, might have received the apol- 
ogy with a better grace. “Europe,” 
said he with an ungenerous pom), 
“will decide on which side are reason 
and justice.” And there the matter 
ended. 

Whatever advantage Metternich’s se 
renity had gained in Paris was Jost at 
Vienna in less than a year. After 
spending some wonths as Napoleon's 
prisoner at Schinbrunn, the Ambassa- 
dor was appointed Minister of. Foreign 
Affairs in time to give a forced ap- 
proval to the disastrous Treaty of Vi- 
enna, which, as he truly said, “enclosed 
the Empire in a circle of iron.” The 
humiliation of Austria was complete; 
her resistance was impossible; and the 
Emperor Francis accepted the pitiless 
terms of Napoleon with what spirit he 
could, But even in the moment of dis- 
aster Metternich was subtly preparing 
his revenge. His emissaries had al- 
ready instilled into the mind of Napo- 





leon the poisonous hint of an aml 
tious marriage. Though in his “Me 
moirs,” as in his life, Metternich af 
fected to believe that the proposal for 
the hand of Marie-Louise came from 
Napoleon, there is no doubt that th: 
cunning mind of the diplomatist sug 
gested the alliance. It was well for 
the dignity of the Austrian Court to 
confer with the Archduchess. It was 
well for the sake of traditional mora)- 
ity to prate of sacrifices made in th 
cause of duty and of peace. But Met 
ternich, with his unfailing prudenc 
had foreseen the consequences of Na 
poleon’s false step. Austria pacified 
and Russia alienated—were these ob 
jects not worth striving for? Napoleon 
discovered his error too late. “J'a 
fait une bien grand sottise,” he con 
fessed, in 1813, “en 4épousant une Archi 
duchesse dd’ Autriche.” Metternich 
recognized the folly when he accompa 
nied Marie-Louise to France, and found 
no difficulty in acquiescence. 

The Imperial marriage was, indeed 
masterpiece of nicely calculated diplo 
macy. Yet Metternich, like the jx 
ished actor that he was, assumed an 
air of innocent surprise. He declared 
that he ceuid not understand Napo 
motive in espousing Marie 
Loulse. For six months he pretended 
to seek the light in a dark situation 
and to seek it in vain. He told Napo 
leon that he wanted to find a line of 
conduct which he might follow in the 
far-distant future. “Stay a few weeks 
longer,” replied the Emperor, “and you 
will have satisfaction.” And ali the 
while he held the balance of events in 
his own hand. The marriage, which 
ensured a peace to Austria, present!) 
involved France and Russia in war 
Metternich, by proclaiming an armed 
neutrality, stood well with either side 
Though 30,000 Austrian troops went [ 
the aid of France, the Czar was ** 
sured that the aid was noi serious!) 
given, and he still regarded the Em 


leon's 
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eror Francis as his ally. 
vith a rare modesty, declared that his 
ory could not show a situation so ec 


entric as this. If it were eccentric, 


was also of infinite advantage. The 


sue of the struggle was immaterial! 
Whichever won, Austria’s hands were 
ree for a settlement, and if Napoleon 
oped that a sentiment for the hus 
ind of Marie-Louise would intervene, 
he was doomed to disappointment. Af 
er Moscow, Metternich, conscious that 
e dominated the situation, wisely de 
lared that Austria's attitude was that 
fa “puissance médiatrice armée,” and 
set about the making of a durable 
He knew 
that he had won the victory against 


peace with perfect sincerity. 


the forces of revolution, but he wished 
» use his victory with moderation, and 
was vastly honorable to him that he 
showed no rancor against Napoleon. 
Indeed, had the great Emperor been 
willag to make terms at Prague, he 
would have saved his throne and his 
iasty France, Italy, Belgium, and 
liolland would still have lain at his 
teet, While Prussia would have found 
er boundary at the Elbe. But Napo 
must have the world or nothing, 

d he angrily rejected the terms that 
vere offered him. 
said he to Metternich. 


“You want war,” 
“Very well, 
then, you shall have it.” And Met 
ternich, who looked upon himself as 
the representative of the whole of Eu- 
pean society,” reluctantly took up the 
allenge, Even after Leipsic, Metter 


1 would have secured Napoleon 


pon the throne of France. He wished 
Austria no aggrandizement or ex- 
‘nsion, If only he might secure the 
lance of power, he would have been 
ntent, but he knew how desperate 
was the hope that Napoleon would be 
rsuaded to moderation by defeat. 
lhe Emperor Napoleon wil not make 
ice.” said he; “that is my profession 

[ faith, and nothing will give me 
creater happiness than to be wrong.” 
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He was not wrong. Napoleon still be 


lieved himself superior to circum 
stances, and Elba and Waterloo were 
the result. 

During the troublous years, 1813-14, 
Metternich showed astounding skill in 
the management of affairs. He had 
studied the character of Napoleon with 
so sedulous a precision, that his policy 
was nearer to science than to art if 
the ultimate downfall of Napoleon was 
assured by the energy and statecraft of 
Pitt, it was the diplomacy of Metter 
nich which hastened the coup de grace 


retirement after 


Had he gone into 


Waterloo, he would have bequeathed to 
posterity an unbroken reputation. He 
had achieved his purpose with singular 
success. The Revolution, which he 
had set himself to destroy, was crum 
bled in pieces. The man of genius 
who had turned the forces of disorder 
to his own vse was a lonely, hopeless 
exile. Metternich’s work was done, 
his wages ta’en. But he lacked the 
imagination to understand his own 
achievement. Though 
dead for the moment, he was still eager 


to fight it. 


anarchy was 


He persisted in his policy 
of counter-revolution, long after the ne- 
The fall of 
Napoleon gave him no sense of secu- 
rity, and with the aid of the Holy Al 


liance, which was established upon a 


cessity had passed away. 


patriarchal basis to secure the interest 
of all thrones, he determined to govern 
Europe with an iron hand. For the 
Napoleonic system he substituted a 
system of his own. He announced 
himself the friend of all absolute mon- 
archs, and he declared that no country 
had any other hope of salvation than 
His aim 
and purpose was to check the growth 
of representative government wherever 
Europe 
was at peace, and he still shaped his 
policy as though Napoleon were lead 


in a benevolent despotism. 


it threatened an appearance. 


ing to victory an army of Jacobins. 


Not content to govern Austria, he 
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wished to exert bis influence in every 
capital, At Teplitz he set forth his 
views to the King of Prussia in a few 
words, “The is re- 
duced to this,” 
esty has made up his mind not te in 
troduce national representation into his 
may be exorcised. 


question 
“if your maj 


Whole 


said he, 


kingdom, the evil 
Otherwise there is no safety.” 

And thus it was that Metternich, by 
ignoring the changed circumstances of 
Europe, made the reaction against his 
policy Inevitable. He became the slave 
of his own consistengy, and thought 
that the only cure for discontent was 
suppression. Had he had a vast army 
ut his back, with a genera! of genius to 
lead it, he might have realized his am 
bition, and seen the Continent one vast 
But the Holy Alliance put 
but in confer- 


nutocracy, 
its trust not in 
ences, and Metternich could not per 
war to 


aris 


suade a world devastated by 
resume the field for the sake of a sys- 
tem. It was in Naples that the voice 
of protest was first heard, and pres- 
ently Spain echoed the complaint. The 
question of Greece set Metternich In 
opposition not merely to Russia but to 
England. But Metternich held to his 
course with admirable tenacity. No 
reverse dismayed him, and it is the 
best proof of hts strength that he sur- 
vived the prophecy of his downfall 
many years. In 1835 died the Emperor 
Francis, whom he had served so faith- 
fully and ruled with so firm a hand, 
and Palmerston believed and hoped 
that the appointment of a family coun- 
to Metternich’'s 


ell was the prelude 
decline. The wish was father to the 
thought. Metternich remained inflext- 


ble for ten years, and bowed at last 
to the storm which his policy had 
raised in Hungary. Resolved to sup- 
press the Hungarian language, and at 
the same time to levy heavier taxes 


and to demand more recruits, he 


aroused the opposition of Kossuth, and 
in 1848 found himself once more face 
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to face with revolution. Deserted 
the Emperor, and alone in counc) 
resigned, not to save his life * 
obedience to the Imperial will. 

he lived in an earlier century, he wou. 
have laid his head upon the block, Be 
ing a modern, ‘he went away quietly 
by train. The mob which he had re 
strained, as he believed, for its own 
good, took a characteristic revenge by 
burning his villa. 
feared nothing, he regretted nothing 
he would have changed nothing. “If 
I had to begin my career again,” said 
he, with superb arrogance, “I would 
follow the course I have taken, and 
would not deviate from it for an in 
stant.” But the truth Is, he had out 
was already an 
Unwillingly he 


lived his age. He 
anachronism in 1848. 
witnessed the reversal of bis cherished 
policy. He saw Napoleon IIl. mount 
the throne of France, and his death 
bed may have been disturbed by the 
echo of the shouts which greeted th: 
victory of Magenta. 

Metternich was a diplomatist of the 
old school, polished, suave, impenetra 
ble. Nothing ever persuaded him to 
betray an emotion. When in 1813 he 
left Napoleon after his last audience 
the generals gathered round him to se 
what interview liad 
made upon his face, “I don't think | 
satisfied their curiosity,” said he, with 
a characteristic pride in his grave and 
cunning demeanor. At the same time 
he looked with a jealous eye upon his 
craft. He hated what he called “the 
policy of egoism, the policy of good 
pleasure.” In his view the rival States 
were all members of human society, of 
which reciprocal forbearance was the 
first duty. “Do not unto others,” said 
he, “that which you would not have 
others do to you.” An inflexible bu 
reaucrat, he preserved his principles in 
violate, and thus he was able to look 
back upon a singularly uniform ca 
reer. He adopted for his device “Ia 


impression the 





For himself he 


had 


Do 
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ree dans le droit,” and he Was cer 
iin that the right was always on his 
ide He resented nothing so much as 
that he 


system 


he accusation had attempted 


impese a Europe 
rhat 
Metternich,” 


em, but 


which is called the system of! 


“was not a 


said he, 


SVs 
the application of laws 
which govern the world Revolutions 
st upon systems; the eternal laws are 
itside and above that which has no 
ther value than that of a system To 
speak of the 


juestion, 


“eternal laws” is to beg 
but Metternich’'s 
jain He etatesman of 


e. not of 


meaning is 
was a prac 


theory. “I have been of 


number of men of action,” said he, 
nd I have proved it during my long 


ears of service in peace and in war.’ 
Hie dealt quite rightly in 

“My 
historical! 


that is 


prose, not in 


wetry temperament,” said he, 


s a temperament, antipa 


‘tic to all romantic’: which 


explains his constant opposition to Na 


At the same time, he was not 


thout Illusions concerning his own 


iracter He declared in his politi 


testament that he had always re 


weak 
the 


rded despotism as a sign of 


ess, and yet a despotism was 
Still more 
had 


too 


irting-point of his policy 
that he 


late or 


he thought 
ito the 
liad he 
d his share in the prosperity of 
Had he lived 
ive played his part in the reconstruc 


shly, come 


world too soon. 
have 


the 


lived earlier, he would 


och, later, he would 


m of things “I should have been 


orn In 1900,” said he, “and have had 


i¢ twentieth century before me.” 


How men deceive themselves! One 


Blackwood's Magazine 


SUS 


twen 


Met 


thing is very sure, that in the 


tieth century there is no place for 


ternichs, 
An accomplished 


courtiet! a great 


Metternich loved all the o1 


life 


gxentieman, 


haments of Never for one mo 


ment had he known the 


hazard of thi 


adventurer, as 
Rich 


ured 


Talleyrand knew it 


and wellborn, he was early in 


to splendor, and he cherished a 


very proper respect for stars, orders 


protocols, and the other appurtenances 
of his craft 


Something of a dandy 


himself, he could endure the 
fashion, looked 

contempt upon the false elegance of up 
like life 


he held bad company in horror, and he 


hot pre 


vailing and he with 


starts Robespierre All his 


was shocked at the detestable circles to 
which some of the princes of his time 


oudescended A cold, marmoreal na 


ture, while it saved him from frivolity 


rendered him incapable of condoning 


frivolity in others But it was : in 


vincible pride, of brass, which 


triple 
most efficiently him 
When he fell, it 
was Europe, not Metternich, which suf 
fered 


protected against 


the assaults of fortune 
humiliation. “I line be 
that 


draw a 
which 
“The de 


eleventh 


tween which was and that 
is,” said he with composure. 
the 
of the night between the 13th and 14th 
of March 1848.” 


own 


marcation begins at hour 
That is to say, in his 
Metternich's resignation 
the 


lived to s@e 


eyes 
the 
Though he 


changed whole spirit of unl 


verse, the 


work of his hands undone, a sublime 


self-esteem softened his regret. “I! 
the 


am 


man of that which was,” said he 


and was content. 
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Mr. Francis Thompson, a poet of 
high thinking, “of celestial visien,” and 
of imaginations that found literary im 
ages of answering splendor, died in 
London last week. His life—always © 
fragile one—doubtless owed its pro- 
longation to “man’s unconquerable 
mind,” in him so invincible that he 
seemed to add meaning to Words- 
worth’s phrase. For Francis Thomp 
son reached his heights from what all 
others had counted only depths of dis 
couragements as to health and as to 
opportunity. To his mortal frame wés 
denied the vitality that informs his 
verse. Howbeit, his verse was him- 
self; he lived every line of it, fulfilling 
to the last letter his own description 
of the poet, piteous yet proud, and in 
its last words so characteristically 
Thompsonian that you have to speak 
it with his own intonation, if you 
speak it aloud:— 


He lives detachéd days; 
He serveth not for praise; 
For gold 
He is not sold. 
He asketh not world’s eyes, 
Nor to world’s ears he cries: 
Saith, “Thege 
Saut, if you please!” 


And yet this aloof moth of a man knew 
more things than ever Solomon knew. 
Science was nearly as absorbing an in- 
terest to him as was the mysticism that 
some thought had eaten him up; and, 
to give a light example of his actuality, 
he who had never handied a bat since 
he left Ushaw College knew every fa- 
mous score of the last quarter of a 
century, and left among his papers 
cricket verses, trivial and yet tragic. 
One such verse acquaints us incident- 
ally with his Lancashire lineage:— 


It is little I repair to the matches of 
the Southron folk, 
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Though my own red roses there may 
blow; 
It is little | repair to the matches ot 
the Southron folk, 

Though the red roses crest the caps, | 

know. 

For the field is full of shades as I near 
the shadowy coast, 

And a ghostly batsman plays to the 
bowling of a ghost, 

And I look through my tears on a 
soundiess clapping host 

As the run-stealers flicker to and fro 

To and fro. | 

O my Hornby and my Barlow long 

ago! 

The son of a doctor at Ashton-unde: 
Lyne, Francis Thompson inherited no 
literary traditions, though he had an 
uncle, an Oxford convert to Catholi 
cism from the ranks of the Anglican 
clergy, whose name appears on the 
title-page of Tracts which, if for those 
Times, were certainly for no other 
The five years Francis Thompson 
passed at Ushaw—a college near Dur 
ham which then possessed few literary 
traditions besides those of Dr. Lingard, 
Charles Waterton, and Wiseman, but 
now boasts Lafcadio Hearn’s as wel! 
as Thompson's own—were no doubt in 
fluential for him; for a certain individ 
valism still lingering in outstanding 
colleges gave him a lucky freedom t 
follow his own bent—the ample read- 
ing of the classics and of English |i! 
erature. After Ushaw he went to 
Owens College, to qualify for his fa 
ther’s profession; but Literature, if not 
Melancholy, had already marked him 
for her own, and it was his “Religio 
Medici” rather than his ““Materia Med 
ica” that he put under his pillow, per 
haps the lump of it suggesting to him 
his later image about the poet's dream 
ing:— 

The hardest pang whereon 
He lays his mutinous head may be 4 
Jacob’s stone. 
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Possibly the sorrow of filial duty 
uperformed—a serrow deeper with 
m than is common among such pre 
destined delinquents—aggravated the 
wily allments which already beset 
m; and drastic indeed were the rem 
dies he himself prescribed “Physi 
in, heal thyself’: the dire taunt took 
esh, as it were, in brancis Thompson, 
id his plight was visible to all men 
Himeelf he could not save. Biography 
trangely repeats itself, not In common 
ental experiences only, but in un 
venanted details of fact and in 
dent 
Like De Quincey, whose writings he 
ok into his blood, Thompson had a 
ervous iliness in Manchester; like De 
Quincey, he went to London and knew 
Oy-ord Street for a stony-hearted step 
other; his wealth, like De Quincey's 
mee, lay in two volumes, for he car 
ed Alschylus in one pocket, Blake in 
he other; and the parallel might have 
further extension were it to profit. To 
congruous modes of making a living 
ve now put his hand. His assistant 
ship In a shop near Leicester Square 
would have fitted him for the produc 
tion of a book of “Adventures among 
Boots”; and as a “collector” for a book- 
seller he must often have bent beneath 
the sack which, if heavy, was at least 
so he might comfort himself—heavy 
with books. Of these things he spoke 
with a matter-of-fact and all-accepting 
simplicity when, a little later, some 
verses he sent to a magazine brought 
iim friends, who sought until they 
und him. 
eatment, he went to Storrington 


After a course of medica! 


irding at the monastery that has 
ore recently offered harborage from 
e world in time of stress to Father 
vrrell, That beautiful Sussex vil 
ce has now its fixed place on the 
ip of English literature. 
ere that Francis Thompson discov 
ol his possibilities as a poet. On its 


For it was 


nmon he met the village girl whom 


he calls “Daisy” in the verses that are 


sO hamed 


The hills look over on the South, 
And southward dreams the sea; 
And with the sea-breeze hand-in-hand 


Came innocence and she 


Where ‘mid the gorse the raspberry 
Red for the gatherer springs, 

Two children did we stray and talk 
Wise, idle, childish things 


She listened with big-lipped surprise 
Breast deep mid flower and spine; 
Her skin was like a grape whose veins 

Run snow instead of wine 


Oh, there were flowers in Storrington 
On the turf and on the spray; 

But the sweetest flower on Sussex hills 
Was the daisy flower that day 


She went her unremembering way 

She went, and left in me 
The pang of all the partings gone, 

And partings yet to be 

It was characteristic of Francis 
Thompson that from the ordinary epi- 
sodes of ordinary days he made his 
“golden musics.” When he saw the 
sunset at Storrington, the resulting 
ode was dotted with local landmarks 
the cross, for instance, which cast the 
shadow in the monastery garden. The 
children of the family in London into 
which he was received inspired the 
poems “Poppy,” “The Making of Vi 
ola,” “To Monica Thought Dying,” “To 
my Godchild”—all in the first book of 
“Poems”; while two of their number 
have a noble heritage in “Sister 
Songs.” Constant to the end, when he 
died some newly pencilled lines were 
found, addressed to a yet younger sis 
ter, recalling, in their opening couplet, 
the strains of fifteen years before 


I fear to love thee, sweet, because 
Love's the ambassador of loss. 


To their mother likewise was 


dressed the section of “Poems” 
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belled “Love in Dian'’s Lap,” of which 
Coventry Patmore wrote that “Laura 
might have been proud of them.” If, 
therefore, as one critic after another 
declared, a poet had dropped from the 
skies—those skies of light—of the 
seventeenth century, he dropped very 
much upon the spot. “Mr. Thompson 
must simply be Crashaw born again, 
but born greater,” declared the first 
of his reviewers; and Mr. Traill in The 
Nineteenth Century inquired: “Where, 
unless, perhaps, here and there in a 
sonnet of Rossetti’s, has this sort of 
sublimated enthusiasm for the bodily 
and spiritual womanhood 
found such expression as this between 
the age of the Stuarts and our own?” 
Mr. Traill added boldly his belief—dar- 
ing then, though acceptable now—that 
“alike in wealth and dignity of imagi- 
nation, in depth and subtlety of 
thought and in magic and mastery of 
language,” England possessed in this 
little volume the evidence of “a new 
poet of the first rank.” 
edly, Coventry Patmore in The Fort- 
nightly Review hailed in the new-comer 
a disciple of their common master, the 
Florentine Poet of Fair Love, and ex- 
pressed the opinion that “Mr. Thomp- 
son’s qualities ought to place him in 
the permanent ranks of fame with 
Cowley and with Crashaw.” “The 
Hound of Heaven” Patmore 
“one of the very few great odes of 
which the language can boast.” 

Such pronouncements proved at least 
that a poet, who has no friend save 


beauty of 


More expect- 


was to 


such as his published poems make for 
him, may yet count on an immediate 
recognition for high merits. For these 
and many such tributes placed the 
instantly far above any of the 
common casualties of criticism. Even 
The Quarterly forgot to refer him back 
to his galiipots, and gave him the wel- 
come due to a major poet. Perhaps a 
more convincing sign than even profes- 
praise afforded 


poet 


sional 


was found in 


Mr. Francis Thompson. 


such chance allusions as that he 
lighted on later in the masterpiece of 
biography of her husband, given us by 
Lady Burne-Jones: “The winter's ia 
bor,” she says in her memoir, “was 
cheered by the appearance of a sma!! 
volume of poems by an author whose 
name (Francis Thompson) was till then 
unknown to us. The little book moved 
him to admiration and hope.” And, 
speaking of “The Hound of Heaven,” 
Burne-Jones himself said: “Since Ga- 
briel’'s ‘Blessed Damozel’ no mystica! 
words have so touched me. Shall | 
ever forget how I undressed and 
dressed again, and had to undress 
again—a thing I most hate—because | 
could think of nothing else?” ‘'homp- 
son rarely read what was written of 
him, for he still lived his “detachéd 
days”; and even letters addressed to 
him any time in the last few years 

including three from 
France for permission to translate his 
poems—were found unopened among 
his papers at his death. 

“Sister Songs,” published in 1895—the 
poem of which Mr. William #tcher has 
said that “Shelley would have adored 
it”—is a poem to hear read aloud 
One of the high memories of the pres- 
ent writer is that of hearing it so read 
by Mr. George Wyndham at the hearth- 
stone of Byron's granddaughter. The 
lines therein that deal with sex dor 
mant in the child-girl yielded the poet 
some of his most amazing imagery: 


applications 


Wild unconscious of thy 


Dryad, all 

tree 

With which indissolubly 

The tyrannous tine shall one day make 
thee whole; 

Whose frank arms 
through its bole; 

Who wear’st thy femineity 

Light as entrailéd blossoms, that sha!! 
find 

It ere long silver shackles unto thee. 

Thou whose young sex is yet but in thy 

soul, 


pass unfretted 
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\s, hoarded in the vine, 

Hang the skins of 
wine, 

\s air sleeps, till it 
breeze. 


gold undelirious 


limbs in 


toss its 


Superabundance,” murmured some 
“happy 


The charge of obscur 


surely as fault” as Was ever 
son of Adam's 
ty brought against the poem was more 
that did know of 
his days—and his nights the 
London streets could follow 


passage of poignant autobiography as 


apt; for who not 
too—in 


such a 


this? 


Forlorn and faint and stark, 
had endured, through watches of the 
dark, 
The abashiess inquisition of each star; 
Stood bound and helplessly 
For Time to shoot his barbéd minutes 
at me; 
Suffered the 
hour 
night's slow-wheelé@d car, 
the tardy dawn dragged me 
length 
under those dread 
bled of strength, 
waited the inevitable 
Then there came past 
\ child; like thee a spring-flowet 
a flower 
en from 
spring, 
through 
withering. 
She passed—O 
tender thing, 
\nd of her own scant pittance did she 


trampling hoof of every 


Until 
and, 


From wheels; 


last. 
but 


the budded corona! of 


And the city streets biown 


brave, sad, lovingest, 


give 
That I might 
fled a swift 
tive. 


live: 
trackless 


and 
and 


eat 


Then fugi- 


episode be 
There 


shall that final 
turned explicitly ? 
a few things left that 
tered, or, if uttered, that become the 
interpart, for the ear-within-the-ear, 


Lnd how 


more are 


cannot be 


those sounds of nature, such as the 


it's seream, which are too high for 


e mechanism of some people's com- 


on hearing. Yet that hinted-at story 
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surpasses in romance that of De Quin 


cey’s Anne, and might indeed for a 


indictment, 
the life of 


reverse Rossetti's 
just dreadful, of 

“Jenny”: “It 
For this 


inoment 
and 
makes a goblin of th 
from 


took 


sun.” “flower Fallen 


the budded coronal of spring” 
root and flourished, even in the slough, 
and again the fragrant petals unfolded 
and the greenery grew 

Francis Thompson 
Vision” 


It is 


Poems” 
“The 
his stark gospel of renunciation. 
asceticism which 


In “New 
set forth in Mistress of 


the last word of an 


he practised as well as preached—most 
strait in its abnegation of everything 
but the beauty his life might renounce, 
but not his verse. Patmore, 


true 


Coventry 
“Captain of Song,” 


this 


Thompson's 


to whom he dedicated volume 
used to say that the young poet's prose 
than his and 


better 


finer poetry, 
talk 


was a 


was even 


than both 


the 


that his was 
That 


Patmorean 


true 
Any 


way, the talk had no reporter, and of 


Statement with 


touch of paradox 
his prose only one example has passed 
into book form—the complaint made by 


Ass, the against its 
the Soul This was published 
the title of “Health Holi 


and was companioned by a little 


Brother tody, 
rider, 
under and 
ness,” 
approving preface from Father Tyrrel 
But his experiences in prose as a re 
his sympathies, 
and these were sanely universal. His 
articles in The under Mr 
Hind’s choke 
a scrapbook his con 
The afforded 
him his greatest scope and stimulant; 
death the 

Editors forbore 


viewer were wide as 
(cademy 
editorship, must 


Later, 


Lewis 
up many 
tributions to ithen@um 


and only with his came 
eclipse of his powers. 
to be angry at his delays, for they got 
from him, at last, what none else could 
give at all. 

About ten weeks ago the little fame 
of his life began visibly to flicker. A 
the advised; 


country was 


carefully 


change to 


and he became the tended 
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guest of Mr. Wilfrid Blant—not many 
miles from the Storrington of his early 
love, to which, however, not wild arabs 
could any longer draw him. He was 
too weak for any travel save that 
which brought him back to London 

better, he himself said, but surely dy 
ing, as it seemed to solicitous eyes. 
Ten days before the end he went as a 
private patient to the congenial Hos- 
pital of St. John and St. Elizabeth in 
St. John’s Wood, and there, at the age 
of forty-seven, he passed away at 
dawn—the dawn that was the death 
hour in his poem “Dream Tryst.” He 
was laid to rest last Saturday in St. 
Mary's Cemetery, Kensal Green. In 

The Athenmum. 


THE CALAMITY ¢ 


his coffin were roses from the garde 
of Mr, George Meredith, inscribed with 
Mr. Meredith's testimony “A true poet 
one of a small band”; and violets frou 
kindred turf went to the dead poet 
breast from the hand of her who» 
praises he had divinely sung. Lh 
voted friends lament him, no less fo: 
himself than for his singing. But let 
none be named the benefactor of him 
who gave to all more than any could 
give to him. He made all men hi» 
debtors, leaving to those who loved 
him the memory of a unique persona 
ity, and to English poetry an imperish 
able name, 

Wilfrid Meunel! 


FF THE POLDER. 


CHAPTER II. 


Another hour passed and the polder 


was roofed with stars. Piet had eaten 
his supper in “Well-and-Good's” parlor, 
and was now sipping his coffee with 
the ease and comfort of a baron in his 
moated castle. His pipe lay on the 
table by his hand; over him the lamp 
burned neither too dim nor too bright; 
and, with his feet pushed towards the 
simall hearth of clean old Delft tlles 
and its three or four glowing sods, Piet 
sipped and sipped. 

He had an absurd inclination to sing 
now and then. Instead of singing, he 
aired his thoughts freely out loud. 
They included rejoicings about the dis- 
comfiture of Mops, condemnation of all 
Betje’s relatives at Werk, and wishes 
uttered for the thousandth time—that 
his father had treated him with the 
fairnese due to a son who had never 
given him a reasonably anxious hour 
while he lived. 

Betje loved him, and always had 
loved him. This was the great gospel! 
of the afternoon for him. If there was 
anything that he had to forgive her as 


touching Mr, Mops, he forgave he 
over and over. But he never would, no: 
indeed could, forgive her father and 
mother. To think of it! Conspiring 
to sacrifice her innocence to a moneyed 
wretch like that, careless what hap 
pened to her dear mind and soul se 
that she might be in a position to drive 
vut in her own carriage whenever sh 
pleased, and 

A step outside checked his swelling 
indignation about the adults of Werk 
He turned his head to the door, and 
there stood his uncle Brasmus. 

“Fine night, nephew,” said Betje» 
father, with a matter-of-fact nod 
“Your aunt thinks I had better have : 
little talk with you.” 

Piet’s heart sank. “Why not, uncle’ 
he replied gruffiy, rising and drawing 
up a chair. “It is long since we talked 
together. You will take coffee?” 

“H'm!” Erasmus Leevan was a sta 
wart, broad man like Piet, but ren 
dered grotesque by a wart on the end 
of his nose—a purple wart as big as 4 
marble. This wart had been the prime 





ear 


lraw 


Lhe Calamity 


icttion of his bevhood and vouth 


ul even now his wife occasional) 


mirncie 
li 


lt was 


ninded him that it was a 


i¢ had married him in spite of It 


mced about th room 


tocked with memories for him 


in a corner, was the old wooden 


he 


a generation 


here, 
Piet's father 


adle in which and 


later, himeelf 


been rocked by a mothers foot 


walls were antig 


ot 


on the 


the 


times, 


i prints 
like 


vapoleonic 


tles cradie— battle-scenes 


wrecks of clippers 


vl stiff little steamboats of fifty years 


family por 


ro, unbecoming enlarged 


“Moses in the Bulrushes,” and 


The 


ch ornaments, 


its, 


were beset with 
old 


valuable, 


forth walls 
blue-and 


ot 


and 


hite plates (really sone 


ese) were mounted the dozen be 


by 
veen the prints and everywhere els 
Yes, I coffee 


walia, if” 


will take ind even a 


Right-o!” exclaimed Piet in English 
th a strong effort to revive 
5 The ejaculation 
ie district with the 
in the 
egularly at Cramby for calves, butter, 
left 


his spit 
had into 
Hull 


months 


come 
cargo-boat 
called 


hich summer 


id cheese “There are still some 
ncle Rasmus. 

father had 
t smoker before he became enthusi 
At his death three 


Piet's been an extrava 
ally religious 
of choice cigars 


vered; and until the quest for those 


Ces very were dis 
ssing guilders was given up his uncie 
id smoked one or two of the regalias 
ery day at the mill 

Tenk tells 
Erasmus after his 
“that 


Piet,’ 
first 


Miss me, began 


ncle pull at 


cigar, you were talking to 


tje this afternoon.” 
etje’s aunt Louisa was Miss Tenk 
the general world. 

iet’s head sank low, as well as his 
That “Right-o!” 
“It is true,” 
~usins, Betje and I?" 


If it 


was a hollow 


“Are 


irt 


he said we 


ousins—ves was only cous 


the I’older 


of 


Diet Ihe lie tice 


ins 
put 
“You 
but 
Mops 


galia moved Betje’s father 


his hand on his nephew's arm 


not, my bey 
Mynheer 
You 


Miss 


meieve me or 


a) 


that arrangement with 


of 


is 


aupt 
Tenk 


was hone my desire 


i clevel She and 


ln 


woman 


cipher in my own house 
Piet 

Just so 
like it? 
off es 


mah 


said Piet Is your cof 


is you 
The « 


says 


Your 
coffee 


good aunt 


is Very 


ho can make She 


She would make a bette 


Himeelf if 


is 


wrohg 


earth than God she ci be 


belleved sul she can’t-—always 


Piet pricked up I don't know, un 


cle he said with a “bitter smile 


“Klaas would not like to hear me say 

but | suggest 

improvements myself.’ 
‘ln Piet 


gave curiously 


could two or three 


sO, 


your aunt, Betje’s father 


him a smile like his 
bitterness 
God forbid that I should be so 


that 


own, for its 
‘No 
bold. I 
own bit of interest in it.’ 
H'’m! I 
for a 
puffed 
Lhere moments when 
and the for Piet 


visible features of his face 


meant in the earth is, in 
my) 

“Ah! 
engrossed 


He 
were 


Erasmus seemed 
with Pilet's 
of 


nele 
while 
sinoke 


words, clouds 


his nose 


wart were the only 
‘l want,” 
to tell 


he then said sharply you about 


that 
Mops. 


infernal matter with Mynheer 
I never had a hand in it until it 
If | 

could speak 
that to Betje 
“What 


over 


couldn't be helped. was on my 
deathbed, | 
truth 

Piet stared 


“It 


yes, 


no. greate! 


than herself.” 
does it matter?” 
is all 
It 
gentleman 
the 
Your aunt—l! 


to tel 


he asked. 
far 


Piet,” 


“Yea, is all over, as as 


that 
continued 


concerned 


is 


uncle: “but there are 


her 
You 


others am here by 


express request you #80 


understand, Piet?’ 
Piet’s fist crashed upon the table. “I 
he said with the voice of a hur 


™ 


ricane 
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Again there was silence, and Betje’s 
himself in more 
business I[ like, 
on, with a distinctly 
apologetic note, “selling girls In the 
market like sheep. 
But I wish you to know that for my 
would sooner 


father enveloped 


clouds, “It is not a 
Piet,” he went 


best cheese and 
part there is no one I 
give my Betje to than yourself, Piet, 
if it were possible. But it is not possi- 
ble.” 

“No,” said Piet dismally. 

“How should it be? You have noth- 
rhis is a secret that | was not to 
but the fact is, my dear 
nephew, I am a broken and embar- 
man, and therefore, 
help us, the polder—all 

except just this 
own—nhust be 
I have nothing left. I 
bills eighteen months ago for twenty 
thousand guilders, and again in July 
last year for another twenty thousand. 
They have been renewed several times, 
but it Yes, I 
have very Piet—no 
one more so perhaps; and that is how 
the land lies. Your aunt Betje 
back to Amsterdam in the morning to 
The gir! is much admired 


ing. 
tell you, 
rassed unless 
Betje 
the 

which is 


can 
polder, mill, 
your sold. 


signed 


be done again, 
unfortunate, 


cannot 
been 


takes 


try again. 
by several gentlemen of good stand- 
ing, and now that You are lis- 
tening?” 

Piet had put his hands to his face. 
Now he jumped up, narrowly missing 
the lamp. “Is a daughter nothing more 
to you than that?” he shouted. “Are 
you not ashamed of yourself, man?" 

“Yes,” replied the with a 
shrug. “There is no doubt about that. 
But the world is the world. We are 
not primroses and violets, we human 
creatures, As I was saying, Mynheer 
Mops holds those bills, and” 

“Almighty Heaven!” 
“Mynheer Mops!” 

“Of course, Viet. Who else? That 
was the bargain your aunt made.” 

“And you are going to bargain again 


uncle, 


cried Piet. 
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in the same way! She—she won't do 
it, sir.” 

Betje’s father thrust up his lips until 
they almost met the wart on his nose, 
shrugged his massive shoulders also 
“So she says,” he confessed. “But her 
mother has been reasoning with he: 
very patiently since our return from 
market. When your aunt says a thing 
is to be done, it generally is done.” 

Piet eddied about the little room on 
the other side of the table with the 
movements of a bear in a cage. He 
felt caged indeed—brutally caged by 
circumstances and his detested aunt 
Mina, 

While he paced, his uncle explained 
how he had been such a fool with his 
money. He had speculated and 
speculated again and again, and nearly 
always lost. When his brother, Piet's 
father, had died he relied on Piet him 
self to pull him through with the 
money he had paid for the land In his 
more sober, earlier days. Neither he 
nor his wife would have desired « 
more convenient son-in-law than Piet 
with about fifty thousand guilders 
But without the guilders the imposs! 
bility of such a pleasure had to be con 
fronted, That was why Betje 
packed off to Amsterdam in such haste 
Her mother had stayed with her there 
for five weeks. They had been a dif- 
ficult five weeks, because Betje’s na 
ture, even as a girl (and she was on!) 
seventeen then) was obstinate, like 
her mother’s: but her mother was of 
course the stronger of the two, and in 
time forced her even to destroy the va 
little of Piet 
had accompanied Amsterdam 
and to look at life through her own 
motherly spectacles. 

Uncle Erasmus warmed to the story 
while Piet paced. He did not 
great attention to his scowling nephew 
whose eyes might otherwise have 
frightened or at least arrested him. He 
stump of the regalia. 


lost 


Was 


rious memorials which 


her to 


pay 


flourished ‘the 
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\ud thus he drew towards the long 
»tponed logical outcome of his effort 
Your aunt, Piet, will not be satistied 
itil you have sworn to me on the Bi 
e that you will make no attempt to 
veaken our Betje in her good resolu 
The 

shed tears this aft¢rnoon when her 
int Tenk told her mother about your 


Tears spoil a girl's 


ns of obedience to her wishes. 


ving at the farm 
eyes If they become a habit And 80 
ephew, where is the old Bible with all 
ir names in it--the one with the sil! 
ver clasps?” 

cowling and mad with rage though 
Piet could not but wonder at 
that Had 


iin softened in the last year or two? 


Wak, 


uncle in moment his 
and 


the 


Perhaps 80 Pecuniary trouble 


‘unt Mina 
rdest head 


together might soften 


Still, there were limits even to a 


zy uncle’s impositions Betje’s fa 
er rose to approach the alcove by the 
earth, Bible lay 


where the old on a 


table, just as in past He 
tched out his hand for it 
sald Piet. 


ln A) 


Stop!" 


No, no, my retorted Uncle 


soothingly “It ls no use 
ng for the 
st not think of her.” 


1 tell 


ismnus 


moon's reflection. You 


you, leave it alone.” sald Piet 


voice rising 
lifted 
and placed it by 


Bible 
the little 


uncle the neverthe 
pore e- 
oll 


out “_ 


coffee-pot, beneath which the 


beginning to die 


Piet” 


was 


nised your aunt 


was not allowed to continu: In 


paces Plet was at the door, which 
then flung wide 

Aunt Mina 
d, controlling his passion very fairly 
to her 


for 


it was herself,” he 


whole, “I would behave 


the same. You came to me 
own purposes, uncle; now go for 

I don’t want to commit a crime; 
[—you ask me to swear—well then, 


ear I can with difficulty keep from 


S11 


shooting you like a crow (10, 


liis 


here 


uncie 


and I promise nothing eyes 


blazed while he was a 


spoke 
gun neatly slung from the rafter next 
to the one which supported the lamp, 
and he pointed at it 
that Betje’s 
disposed to argue than take him at his 


Nor pointed only 


Seeing father Was more 
word, he gripped the stock of his gun 

That was enough for Uncle Prasmus 
his the 


threshold hurriedly 


Bowing head, he crossed 

“Tell Aunt Mina I promise nothing 
nothing!" cried Piet, 
the door on Betje’s father, the patch of 
stars visible over the Zuyder Zee, and 
the 
Zee at 


and he slammed 


voice of waters 


the 


slum berous 
still 


Ruyter Sluice 


which slid into the 


lnost 


The next hour was quite the 


critical in Pilet’s not very eventful life 


He brooded about his wrongs, 
first, 


hitherto 
with his head bent over the table 
father and the missing guilders: 

the Betje, the 


heartetarving month after month; and 


his 


then removal of cold 


now this brutal nipping in the bud of 


the new, though certainly rash, hopes 


which Betje’s conduct that afternoon 


had planted in him He cursed a lit 
tle, and once, for a spell of seconds, he 
looked fixedly at the gun with which 
he had threatened his uncle 

that his 


Happily the sudden thought 


carcass was worth no more to him or 
any one than a crow’s flickered out like 
the the coffee-pot A 
His life 
That was 
folly He 
off to Can 


Only the other 


lamp under 


braver notion came to him 
on the polder was at an end 
uncle's 


as obvious as his 


would sell the mill and be 
ada as soon as possible 
day he had been much ensnared by the 
latest booklet 
brought 
virgin fields being ploughed by smiling 
war- 

He 


id 


which the postman had 


him, full of pictures of rich 


young farmers not a whit, he'd 


rant, more capable than himself 
Klaas 


had mentioned the idea to 





ke 
~ il 


a 
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old as he was, Klaas bad wished for 
nothing better than to go with him to 
such a country, which, it appeared, 
from the worry of 
He was not seri- 


was quite free 
drains and sluices. 
ous about it then. Now he was abso- 
lutely serious. 

“To bed, Piet Leevan,” he said at 
length, “and in the morning we will 
see the notary.” 

He bolted the door and ascended the 
short ladder to his night's rest under 
the thatch. And it spoke well for his 
strength of mind, the last three years 
notwithstanding, that he _ neither 
peeped out of his hand’s-breadth win- 
dow for a “good-night” 
glimpse of Betje’s own nest in the dis 


beguiling 


tance, ner allowed any more vain re- 
grets to keep him from the sleep which 
he had for once well earned. Five 
minutes after his head was on the pil- 
low he lost consciousness of this dis- 
tressing day. A little later and he 
snored, 

For the poor polder’s sake, it was un- 


Chambers's Journal 


Whom the gods love, die young. 
Whom they hate, lead a long life of 
leisure. 

Of these two positions, the first, time- 
honored maxim though it be, may be 
debatable. The second is incontro- 
vertible, a chip hewn from the solid 
bed-rock of experience. 

In an eclogue, Tityrus may be per- 
mitted to say “Deus nobis hee otia 
fecit.” In real life, when he has ex- 
hausted metre in praise of Amaryllis, 
he will say, with a later pastoral bard, 
“If Providence has sent me _ here, 
"Twas surely in his anger.” To few 
indeed is it given to live contented 
when there is nothing that they must 
do. Of all modes of life, leisure is the 
most fatiguing. Yet, adding insult to 


questionably a pity that be had, fo 
the first time in history, neglected his 
duty at the sluice. So it was, hoy 
The tide had turned an hour o: 
more before Betje’s father’s call. Hi: 
might still have left the gate up fo 
another hour without any risk; bu 
with the Zee more than half towards 
high-water mark the trouble began in 
earnest. Little by little each narrow 
ditch swelled with the inflow of sa 
water. All was dark at the Werk 
farmstead as at the mill “Well-and 
Good” when the greater mischief se 
in. Brim-full, the ditches so labo: 
ously dug by three generations of Lee 
vans could do no more to protect tlh 
polder. By midnight there was wate 
over all the land between the dikes 
and the mill at one end and the farn 
at the other stood islanded in a lak 
The stars winked at themselves in tl: 
polder as if they at any rate rejoiced 
in this new field for vanity. And 


ever, 


still the waters rose. 
OC, Edwardes 


(To be continued.) 


LABORIOUS LEISURE, 


injury, the swinkt business-man calls 
the sufferer “lucky dog.” To do the 
man of business justice, when he say 
this he speaks, and knows he speaks 
as a fool. His is the hasty utterance 
of a passing irritation at seeing * 
friend with golf clubs or gun, when 
himself is plunging into the murk) 
city. The wretch he envies is perhaps 
the only man in the world who neve! 
by any chance gets a holiday. | 
these later times, “e’en Sunday dawns 
no Sabbath-<day for him.” He plays 
poor creature, seven days a week 4 
the year round. Which, considering 
the strain of modern play, amounts 
a sentence of hard labor for life. To 
this he must submit to avoid a life o! 
leisure. 





fault 
mild 
skull 
thou 


gut | 
was 
el, 
self-it 
born 
erate 
Wishe 
What 


hever 


Labortous 


has another remedy He can 


“subject” and wear his days 
will 


lespise him quite as much as if he de 


vay in study The busy crowd 
ted his life to bridge, but that, if he 
bent on squaring the circle, matters 
thing A metaphysician 
re of 


ve mind, and has no foes except those 


again, is 
never-ending enployment for 


his own household, who never can 


vet him to come to dinner. Or a man 
n take to gardening, a pursuit which, 
ess he be to the born, he 

find little 
etaphysics, and 


g. Or, he can 


Inanner 


more productive than 


nearly as madden 
take a 


tics, imperial or parochial, and waste 


part in pol 


mself in efforts to convert his op- 
~nents, 

But, by taking any of these courses 
the difficulty 


ough the task be self-imposed, it is 


simply avoids 


| a task, and he may hope to enjoy 
occasional holiday 
man of leisure who 


Not so the true 


s no hobby. He is, quite often, not 
f a bad fellow Judge him by his 
he is as clever as his neighbors 
His actions, though inconspicuous, are 
rule, far 
the 
ssful man, and more interesting than 

The only 
is that “The 


on his thick 


nimpeachable He is, as a 


easanter to live with than suc 


man with a hobby. 


iult to be found in him 
laid 
kull, with this prophetic blessing, Be 
“He the 


“have Jus- 


nidwife her hand 


hou might,” 
Chief 
Exchequer, 


ambitious.” 
ghbors say, been 
the 
What a pity!” 
for the 
it was none of his doing that he 


tice or Chancellor of 
d look at him! 
\ pity, truly, man himself 
is born Incapable of wishing to ex 
The incapacity is e curse, but not 
f-invoked. He is, in most 


orn heir to another curse—to a “mod- 


CASeS, 
rate competence,” and has never 
better off than he is. 
it is a man who, all his life, has 


shed to be 


er wished to do or to be anything 


oF 
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in particular be or to do? Regula! 
having 
offered 


himself feels 


him, all 
that, if 


work no one offers 


made up their minds 


he would decline it He 
diffident as to his powers, and strenu 


ous and cocksure youth, burning to 


make a spoon or spoil a horn, rushes 


in before him. And he doesn’t mind 


much. At games, though personally 


popular, and of more than 
skill, he is 
because he 


care 


average 


regarded with suspicion 


cannot bring himself to 


much about his average or his 
handicap, and wins or loses with equal 
left 
twelfth man at cricket, ard ninth man 
boat. If forbid!) 


the entrance to were compet! 


nonchalance So he gets out; is 


in a (which Heaven 
heaven 
tive, a “Proxime accessit” would be his 
And, 


mind 


doom even then, perhaps he 


wouldn't much 


Somehow he manages to keep a sort 


of sluggard life in him, not 


thanks 


unen 


durable, mainiy to his busy 


neighbors Contentedly a nobody, he 


verifies the truth of the proverb, What 
nobody's 


is everybody's business is 


business It is surprising, when we 
consider their mean opinion of his fit 
ness for work, what a lot other people 
find Reade's 


him to do In one of 


novels, a French rustic, attached to a 
baroness’s femme de 
of his 
the 


remem ber, 


poverty-stricken 
chambre, complains 
“little odd jobs.’ 

book at hand; 


bitterly 
We 


but, as we 


have not 


he says indignantly to a visitor: “It is 
every hour: Have you fed the horse, 
Pierre? take the 


mail, and polish the salon floor, and see 


Then this letter to 
if you can shoot a rabbit, and cut me 
some wood, and water the garden, and, 
while you are at it, drown the kittens.” 
“These,” he “are little odd 
jobs,” 

For little odd jobs the idle man need 


They 


snorts, 


never be at a loss. not 
all be of the 
that fell to Plerre's 


the country at 


may 
nature of those 
lot, 
least, he 


menial 
though, in 


gets plenty 
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of these. And in the country he 
generally dwells, knowing well that 
town is not for him. “Pool and 
pick-me-ups” were the twin whirl 
pools which engulfed the pocket-mone) 
of Whyte Melville’s subaltern. And 
these, or similar dangers, forbid a 
town existence to the man who has 
nothing to do, and little to do it on. 
Town is for the rich and the busy. 
But in town also, unless he can some- 
how acquire a name for moroseness, 
which, with his innate aversion to any 
settled line of conduct, he will hardly 
do, he will get from his friends a 
plenteous sprinkling of employment, 
because he has “nothing to do.” We 
have even known an idle man to carry 
The Saturday Review 


ON VICTORI 


Mr. De Morgan's recent novel, Joseph 
Vance, is a book which recalls the he- 
roic age of English fiction, the days of 
Dickens and Thackeray and George 
Eliot. The book itself is delightful, 
but I confess that to my own mind 
the great charm about it is the lan- 
guage in which it is written. It is a 
Victorian story, and the characters all 
speak the Victorian tongue. Victorian 
is as distinct a speech as Tuscan, and 
no exile from the hills above Pistoja 
ever caught the accents of the bene- 
detta lingua in the black streets of a 
northern manufacturing town with a 
greater joy than I feel in coming 
across the speech of my childhood in a 
modern novel. For Victorian is to me 
the mother tongue, full of the savor 
of one’s earliest impressions in the late 
sixties and early seventies of the last 
century, at every phrase recalling the 
world as it looked to one’s childish 
eyes, a language “loved long since,” 
and lost till found now and again, but 
ever more rarely, in some book like 
Mr. De Morgan's. 








a baby—not his own—through London 
streets, an indignity which we are 
sure would never even have been sug 
gested to a busy man. Though our 
otiose friend affects to grumble at the 
recollection, we take it that it was one 
of his few holidays, a green oasis in 
his desert life of leisure. 

Let the Busy then cease from ex 
pressing a mock envy, which, if the) 
really felt, would stamp them Idiot, 
for the poor Idler. Their contempt he 
regards with entire equanimity—thei: 
envy galls. None knows better that he 
is one of the most pitiable of human 
beings than the poor man of leisure 
eking out a scanty subsistence on “lit 
tle odd jobs.” 









It is a speech inherited from all th 
long leisured ages before the railroad 
when impressions were fewer, and 
stamped themselves more deeply, and 
when picturesque and happy phrases 
were suggested by the commonest of 
common things. The stage-coaches 
were remembered by everybody in 
those days, and the phraseology 0° 
coaching was still current—‘“a coach 
and horses,” “a coach and four,” “a 
coach and six” were all frequently re- 
ferred to. “A slow coach” is one of 
the first bits of English I ever remem 
ber hearing at all. It is quite dead 
now, but one finds it in Joseph Vance 
“Cock-a-hoop” is a phrase which has 
died out in my own memory after last 
ing from the days of the Plantagenets 
“The Cock in the Hoop” was an inn 
sign in Chaucer's England—in fact, in 
old days the sign of the inn was a! 
ways hung in a hoop, itself originally 
a garland to Bacchus. The phrase no 
doubt referred to the arrogance of the 
newly painted bird, in his fresh gilding 
and glory. 
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ay-at-home wonderment is visi 


of the names give 


imiliar things and people 


as a “blackamoor.” 


ote 


this sounds f 


rom the bi 


‘hn to uh 


A negro 


What a different 


asé cyni 


sm of the contemptuous “nigger” of 


ie present day! I 


reme 


when a 


cus clown was spoken of as a “zany” 


1 word now only fom 


1d in 


colored 


phabets for children, disinterred from 


the dictionary to 1 


tl 


ic 


letter Z 


eautiful word l 


Vv 


enetian fort 


Giovanni e Pa 


neet ft 
rhis i 
t is, o 
n of 


io is 


he exigencies 


Bm 2 
f co 


Glove 


“Zanil 


e speech of the gondoliers 


rhe 


re 


Uae 


chteen-sixties 


England wh 


world of the cor 


se 


eater 


the 


oke 


lave myself, once or twice 


n 


unds of Na 
part in the 


ich spoke 


was befo 


mntry 


re al 


rh 


think, a 
irse, the 
innit as 


polo” in 


the lan 


which was already dying in the 


| things 
e sights 


ture played a far 


lives 


people than they 


reflected, f 


of ul 
do 


i? HASS 


to-~lay 


vr instance, in the 


which birds and animals were 


of, and the 


hamMes 


give 


n them 


heard old 


ople in the country speak of the hen 
“Dame Partlet 


ith 


One 


is 


familiar 


the phrase from books, of course, 


is Chaucer's “Pertolette’—! 


twice as a child I actually 


ut once 


heard it 


suppose it would be impossible to 


' 


th an altogether vanished 


ug 


it anywhere now 


It is 


a link 


world of 


ht and feeling, a world more sym 


thetic and imaginative and less me 


nical and utilitarian than our own. 


th 


igple 
together delightful in its kindly sug 
gestion of some garrulous old woman, 


same way 


was called 


in old 


“Marg 


France the 


ot.” 


This is 


nmate of the house who is at once 
dependent and a friend. 
proverbs redolent of delightful 


ny 


intry scenes and things. 


The 


re were 


“As sure 


is God made little apples” is from the 
‘ country, a bit of summer evening 
from a Somersetshire 


gossip 


deep 


in 


orchards, 


with 


busy 


village 
swifts 


around a gray church tower The lan 

guage of the present day is as mechan 

ical as it well can be Things ars 
named with literal exactness—they are 
given some Greek or Latin name pri 
cisely describing the function they pet 
form, as, say “telegraph The people 
substitute the shortest and most oby 

ous English word possible, wire 

Whatever wonder or romance there 
may be about science, there is nom 
about its nomenclature 

Many phrases in constant use showed 

a power of observation, of finding a 
suvor and meaning in common things 
which appears to be quite lost at pres 
ent Does any one ever say “as cross 
as two sticks” now, or care to notice 
that two sticks form a Cross? Bossuet 
speaks, if I remember rightly, of those 
who were so scrupulous that on «a 
country walk they were tormented by 
the fear of treading on two sticks ly 
ing in the figure of the Cross, and there 
® a Spanish proverb, “Deshacer cruzes 
nh wun pajar,” meaning to part all 
the straws that they might not lle 
cross-wise. How far away it seems 
that long religious leisure of the world 
before the railway! 

The complete dying out of all refer 
ences to “Christendom” from the ordi 
nary speech of the people is, I think, a 
very bad sign, though recent develop 
ments have perhaps made it more than 
ever inevitable. At one time “the big 
gest foo! in Christendom,” for instance 
was the commonest of phrases. I fear 
the idea represented by this glorious 
word, for ages so great a reality, at the 
present day hardly exists in the popu 
lar mind. I admit, however, that al! 
over England the people have pre 
served the good old use of “a Chris 
tian” for “a human being.” So they 
say in Corsica and Spain. In the six- 
ties of the last century no one ever 
said anything else. 

After all, the language of a people 
is moulded and fashioned by its rell- 
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gion. In the Scotland of the Cove- 
nanters, for instance, the popular 
speech must have been full of proverbs 
and phrases, witnessing at once to the 
immense hold of the Calvinist dogma 
on men’s minds, and at the same time 
to the wholesome human “grain of 
salt,” of protective mother-wit and 
common sense with which even in the 
seventeenth century people took it. 
“Too holy was hanged” is an exam- 
ple of the latter. One may find many 
such expressions quoted, for instance, 
in Rutherford’s sermons. But incom- 
parably the greatest influence 
human language has been that of the 
Catholic Church. The references to 
her teaching and ritual in every Euro 
inexhaustible, in- 


upon 


pean tongue are 
numerable, It is travelling a long way 
from the England of Aunt Tulliver 


The Outlook. 





MAY AND DECEMBER. 


When over the hill the cowslips came, 
And the daffodils dotted the grass with flame, 






December. 














und Aunt Glegg, with which thes 
lines are supposed to deal, but I cannot 
refrain from quoting a Provenca 
phrase I came across the other day, 
meaning “for ages.” It is “since St 
Joseph was a boy.” This is one of 
the phrases which make one cry out 
with sheer pleasure as one lights on 
them for the first time. In a momen: 
one thinks of the two thousand years 
since that unconscious boyhood, of a 
that has happened, and of the inca 
culable element which has entered into 
it and changed it all. Victorian Eng 
lish, it is true, had none of these fe 
licities, but it was at any rate full of 
the Bible. I question whether in an 
other ten years such a phrase as “the 
writing on the wall” will be under 


stood in England. 







And the duplicate notes rang cool and clear, 


As the cuckoo called to the waking year; 


And when, as the dusk climbed down the sky, 
And the little stars blinked a bright good-bye 


To the rim of the sun who had made them pale. 


Out bubbled the song of the nightingale; 





The cherry-tree out in the garden there, 


She felt the reproach of her branches bare, 
And, all on a moment shining bright, 
Was robed and veiled in her bridal white. 


The swallow skimmed by the river's edge, 
And the blackbird bustied from hedge to hedge; 
And, oh, but the thrush was blithe and gay, 


For this was the beautiful month of May. 





But little it boots to remember this, 


Che dear green day of delight and bliss, 
For now in a drip of dismal rain 


The year draws on to its end again. 
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The Pickwickian Christmas. 


The gray fog covers the cowslip hill, 
And there’s never a word of the daffodil. 
Oh Time, you may filing me your months away 


As fast as you like, if you'll rest in 


May 
R. C. Lehmann 





THE PICKWICKIAN CHRISTMAS. 


Every one who would seek the 
Christmas spirit in books must con his 
Dickens. There is no other 
And in nine cases out of ten he will 
stick at the shorter stories, A Chriat- 
mas Carol or The Chimes, and imbibe 
so much of the spirit of the wassail 
period that he will forget all the good 
fireside and Christmas flavor which 
Dickens so lavishly puts 
other wonderful stories. 
is indeed the apostle of 
fireside and the Yuletide. He 
has only to touch ever So lightly the 
subject of fires and festivity, and there 
s an atmosphere of genial sympathy 
unning through his reader. A casual 
student of Dickens remembers the fires 
1 glorified. In Pickwick alone there 
jovial fires, including the 
substantial matter of fact roaring tire 


way 


into his 
Dickens 
December, 


the 


are many 


something short of a 
ushel of coals,” before which Tom 
Smart himself after his long 
journey, and as a preparation for the 
bagman’s strange adventure in the 
night. Of several other cosy tires well 
known to readers of this journa!. there 
is the fire which glowed in the Mar- 
jnis of Granby before which Mr. Stic- 
cins made toast, and the “rather stout 

ly of comfortable appearance,” the 
ast and most formidable of the Mrs. 
Wellers, made tea. These are two of 
the choicest fires which glow in the 
pages of Dickens, but as most of them, 
like the two cited, have no relation to 
the Christmas period, I cannot allow 
myself to be tempted to linger over 
lem. 


composed of 


toasted 
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There is, in Pickwick, plenty of good 
Christmas flavor, though the book was 
not written with the season in view. 
as were the better known—so far as 
seasonable reading is concerned 
Christmas stories. In the pages de- 
voted to Christmas at the Manor Farm, 
Dickens incidentally whole 
chapters to touching in a typical Christ- 
mas of his period, and nowhere does 
he succeed in infusing into his work 
more of the spirit of Christmas which 
he did so much to create, or more vivid 
hints of the life of his times. 

In Dickens's day, it would seem, the 
country-house Obristmas was more 
simple, more energetic and slightly 
more indiscreet than our present 
Christmases. Indeed, we do not seem 
to have anything like the stomach for 
such festivities, The determination 
of temperance lecturers, the oft-re- 
peated warnings of scientists and med- 
ical men, and, shall we say, the ner- 
vousness of our day, would make us 
wary of a Christmas at the Manor 
House. For those who did the Christ- 
mas festivities there travelled on out- 
side coach seats, largely sustained by 
reeking glasses of hot brandy; they 
drank good wines and strong ales to 
three meat meals a day, and when the 
women had left for the night they 
sat over the convivial bow! in a man- 
ner which makes the reader of 1907 
shudder with inward qualms. 

Still, there is something really good 
and very human about the Dickens 
Christmas spirit, and each year I find 
myself, with December, taking down 


gives up 
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some of the December tales to get for 
the Christmas present something of the 
flavor of the roaring Christmases past. 
Most of all, I like to join the Pickwick- 
ians in the journey down to the Manor 
Farm, on the Muggleton coach. And 
what a journey down it was! From 
the time when the guard and Mr. Wel- 
ler endeavored to “insinuate into the 
four-foot, a huge cod-fish several sizes 
too large for it,”’ to say nothing of half- 
a-dezen barrels of real native oysters, 
Mr. Pickwick’s personal contribution 
to the impending festivities, the fun 
grows fast and furious. The stowing 
of the codfish was, in itself, an adven- 
ture, and deserved the shilling which 
Mr. Pickwick contributed as an ac- 
knowledgment of services rendered, 
and which the guard and Mr. Weller 
promptly split into hot brandy and 
water during a five minutes’ absence. 
Then we are taken immediately on a 
long journey by coach, surely the best 
of all preparations for coming Christ- 
mas cheer, for us who wander north 
fom grim Euston, drawn fiercely over 
the iron way by a shrieking engine. 
Those who know the joy of driving 
behind a businesslike team of four, on 
the box seat, cheek by jowl with a 
cheery coachman, wheels and heels 
ringing on good hard roads and a touch 
of frost to sting the blood to an an- 
swering hilarity, will share the Pick- 
wickians’ journey with an abiding 
pleasure. The crack of whip, the 
smart gallop, the tossing heads of 
horses, the rattling of harness, are 
sounds we can still conjure in im- 
agination and make me want to drop 
into quotation. And I cannot really 
miss calling at the first coaching inn, 
in the words of Dickens when the 
“bugle plays a lively air as the coach 
rattles through the ill-paved streets of 
a country town. The coachman throws 
down the reins and gets down himself, 
and the other outside passengers drop 
down also—except those who have no 


The Pickwickian Christmas. 


great confidence in their ability to get 
up again—and they remain where they 
are and stamp their feet against the 
coach to warm them, looking, with 
longing eyes and red noses, at the 
bright fire in the inn bar, and the 
sprigs of holly with red berries which 
ornament the window.” That bright 
fire and that inn bar—Was it wonder- 
ful or a matter for condemnation that 
Mr. Pickwick held the coach up for 
fully five minutes, because his fingers 
were so cold that he could not find a 
sixpence promptly enough to pay for a 
glass of ale? The Pickwickians were 
met at Muggleton by the Fat Boy who 
had been asleep in front of the tap- 
room fire. Mr. Weller and this won- 
derful youth transported the oysters 
and the codfish to the Manor House, 
but not before the two had sought the 
Red Lion Tap, where “the fat boy 
swallowed a glass of liquor without so 
much as winking, a feat which consid- 
erably advanced him in Mr. Weller’s 
good opinion.” The Pickwickians, 
walking the remaining distance, were 
met by Mr. Wardle in person, together 
with some eight or ten young ladies 
who had come down to the wedding— 
one of whom “having pretty feet and 
exceptionable ankles preferred stand- 
ing on the top rail”—of a stile—‘“for 
five minutes or so, declaring she was 
too frightened to move.” 

Never did a party go off so merrily 
as this one. On the 23rd there was the 
wedding and the breakfast, at which 
Mr. Pickwick toasted every one so gen- 
ially that “his eyes beamed with bi- 
larity and cheerfulness.” “The disap- 
pearance of both the poor relations be- 
neath the table warned the party that 
it was time to adjourn, and at Mr. 
Wardle’s recommendation the males 
took a five-and-twenty mile walk” to 
get rid of the effects of the wine at 
breakfast. Think of it, ye who go 
in for the latest cure, and sip a minera! 
water over a carefully selected din- 
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ner! 
the dinner after this, and the ball also 

a memorable ball its "7 
anything could have added to the inter 
would 


in way. 
est of this agreeable scene, it 
have been-the remarkable fact of Mr. 
Pickwick’s appearing without his gait- 
ers, for the first time within the mem- 
ry of his oldest friends.” 

Mr. Pickwick off 
Away he “hands 
the middle to the very end of the room, 
half way 
to the 
loud 
ready for the next couple 


led the dance. 


went down 


across 


and up the chimney, back 


again door—poussette every 


where- stamp on the ground— 


off again 
the figure over once more—another 
to the 


and 


all 
time—next 
the 


ae 
going 


beat out 


the 


stamp 


couple, next and next 


was In 


for 


never such 
Mr. Pickwick 


was a 


again 


deed, was a goer, 


there glorious supper down 
stairs, and a good long sitting after it 
Pick wick 
awoke late the next morning he had a 
of 
erally and confidentially, invited some- 


five-and-forty to 


We regret to add “when Mr 


confused recollection having, sev 


where about people 


dine with him at the George and Vul- 
ture, the very first time they came to 
Mr. Pickwick 


pretty certain 


London, which rightly 


considered a indication 
his having taken something besides 
He 
must have had a capital constitution 
Pickwick! 

Then there was the Christmas even- 
with the 
kitchen under the mistletoe hung up 
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exercise on the previous night.” 


ng celebration games in 


But Mr. Pickwick was ready for 
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by Wardle’s own hands One can see 
Mr. Pickwick again leading off by tak 
ing the old lady by the hand and salut 
ing her “in all courtesy and decorum” 
There was a 
“Wardle 


stood with his back to the fire survey 


under the mystic branch 
terrible epidemic of kissing 
utmost 
iid 
about 


of 


and 


with the 
Mr. Pik 
handed 


whole scene 


ing the 


satisfaction,” and kwick, an 


peals of laughter, was 


the 


chocolates and kissed “on the 


by young ladies like a pares 


‘ hin 
then on the nose and then on the 
tacles.” “When they had a 
blind buff there 


game of snap dragon; and 


spec 
of 
great 


tired 
man’s was a 
when fin 


gers enough were burnt with that and 
all the raisins were gone they sat down 
before the huge fire of blazing 

bow 


substantial supper and a mighty 


of wassail, something smaller than an 


ordinary wash-house copper, in which 
the hot apples were hissing and bub 
bling 
sound that was perfectly 
Mr. Pickwick, 
“this is comfort!” 
the 
flew 
ogs 
The deep red blaze sent forth 
that 
of 


with a rich look and a jolly 
irresistible 
“This” —said looking 


round him indeed 
“Trundle, 
old 


in 


my boy, rak« fire 


Wardk 


myriads as 


up 


called ‘Up the 


sparks the were 
stirred. 
a rich glow penetrated into the 
furthest 
its 
Christmas Eve at Manor Farm 
fellows both; old Wardle and Mr. Pick 
Fine, upstanding men, too; no 


And they really must 


corner the and cast 


tint 


room 


cheerful on every face.” So, 


Good 


wick. 
heel-tabs either. 
have had remarkable constitutions. 


George Edgar 





POSTAL 


It must strike every one who thinks 
about the matter as an absurd and ex- 
eedingly vexatious anomaly that a let 
ter posted in this country for delivery 
via New York to any part of Canada in 
direction, or to Bermuda, Jamaica, 


one 


RATES TO THE UNITED STATES. 


Barbados, or British Honduras, in oth- 
ers, costs only id. for transmission, 
whereas a letter of the 
for delivery in New York or in any 
part of the United States costs no less 
It is, indeed, a still greater 


same weight 


than 24d. 
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anomaly that, whereas a letter from 
Dover to Calais costs 24¢d., a letter 
which crosses the Channel, it may be 
in the same steamer, for ultimate de- 
livery in any part of India, the Straits 
Settlements, Hong-kong and its agen- 
cies, including Shanghai and Wei-hal- 
wei, British New Guinea, New Zea- 
land, Australia, or Tasmania costs only 
1d. for transmission to those distant 
parts of the earth. The reason is, of 
course, that, thanks mainly to the per- 
sistent and even heroic efforts of Mr. 
Henniker Heaton, penny postage is now 
the rule for the British Wmpire, 
whereas the corresponding rate to all 
parts of the world outside the British 
Empire is still fixed by the Postal 
Union at 244d. for letters of the same 
weight. It is true that proposals were 
made at the last Postal Conference in 
Rome for a uniform penny postage 
throughout the Postal Union, but they 
were not found acceptable to the ma- 
jority of the countries represented. 
The weight-of a letter which can be 
transmitted for 244d. was increased to 
1 oz., with an additional charge of 144d. 
for each ounce after the first; but the 
rate of postage for this increased 
weight was still maintained at the 
old figure. This is manifestly no final 
settlement. Its absurdities and anoma- 
lies are palpable. We shall come to 
universal penny postage some day. 
But international action is slow and 
halting, especially where unanimity is 
held to be indispensable. 

But js unanimity in this matter really 
indispensable? If we wait for unan- 
imity we shall probably haye to wait 
for a long time to come. If we pro- 
ceed piecemeal, whenever a favorable 
opportunity offers, we shall assuredly 
find that each step in advance makes 
the pext step easier and brings us 
much nearer to the final goal. If then 
a conyention, to which the self-govern- 
ing dominions of the Emp.re might 
be invited to become parties, could be 


Postal Rates to the United States. 


concluded with the United States for 
penny postage between all parts of the 
American Commonwealth and all parts 
of the British Empire, an immense 
step in advance would be taken. Mex- 
ico and the several Republics of Cen- 
tral and South America would prob- 
ably not be slow to follow suit—thus 
presenting the Monroe doctrine in a 
new and most acceptable aspect as a 
common bond of peaceful civilization 
and progress throughout the Western 
Hemisphere—and in that case penny 
postage would become universal 
throughout the whole American Con- 
tinent, in all parts of Australasia, and 
in all the parts of Asia and Africa 
which are under the supreme sover- 
eignty of King Bdward VII. The Con- 
tinent of Europe alone would be 
wholly outside this comprehensive pos 
tal union, and it is therefore reasona- 
ble to assume that the Continental! 
Powers would not long stand aloof 
from it. It is known, moreover, that 
the Government of this country enter- 
tain no objection in principle to the es- 
tablishment, by independent negotia- 
tion, of penny postage with the United 
States. So long ago as July of last 
year a very large deputation introduced 
by Mr. Henniker Heaton waited upon 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
the Postmaster-General for the purpose 
of discussing the question and recom- 
mending the proposed reform. Both 
Ministers ayowed their sympathy with 
the object of the deputation, but repre- 
sented that its attainment was mainly 
a question of ways and means which 
could not, for the moment, be enter- 
tained. They both insisted that the 
initial cost involved, as estimated by 
the experienced officials of the Post 
Office, could not be less than £100,000. 
Mr. Henniker Heaton, on the other 
hand, taking into account the increase 
of correspondence which the reduced 
postage would almost certainly bring 
about forthwith, was of opinion that 
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Pastal Rates to 


the total loss to the Exchequer would 
not exceed £25,000. Bven if we take 
the official estimate it can hardly be 
thought that £100,000 a year is a very 
alarming price to pay for the attain- 
ment of an object which beth 
Mr. Asquith and Mr. Sydney Buxton 
declared their cordial sympathy, the 
former describing it as an unmixed 
benefit, and the latter acknowledging 
favor of it 


with 


that all parties were in 
rhus, the only question at issue is, as 
the Postmaster-General put it, one of 
times and seasons, and these in the 
middle of last year were not considered 
favorable by the Ministers immediately 
in charge of the financial interests in 
volved Nor was Mr. Asquith much 
more encouraging when a second depn- 
tation of members of Parliament, again 
headed by Mr. Henniker Heaton, waited 
on him in March last. Again expressing 
his sympathy, Mr. Asquith pointed out 
that the Post Office revenue had not 
come up to expectations, and that 
further charges on it were in prospect 
which might materially curtail its eara- 
ings. These are excellent reasons for 
inaction from a financial and purely 
departmental point of view, but they 
certainly do not exhaust the question 
they 
touch its vital aspects at all. Mr. As- 
quith further declared that “it was es- 
sential to know definitely whether the 
United States would reciprocate in any 
steps that might be taken.” As to this 
Mr. Henniker Heaton had already as- 
sured him that “he had reason to be- 
eve that, if approached on the subject, 
the American Government would not 
be unwilling to enter into negotiations” 
an assurance which he would prob- 
ably now be prepared to repeat in even 
stronger terms. 

In these circumstances, the country 
will be apt to think that the Govern 
The Times 


indeed, scarcely seem to us to 


the United States 
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ment will do well to strike while the 
iron is hot. It cannot but feel that 


reasons 


there are special and cogent 
why, if any 
should present itself, an attempt should 


favorable opportunity 
be made by this country to come to an 
understanding with the United States 
on the subject. The two countries are 
more closely akin than any other two 
countries in the world, their politica! 
relations are of the friendliest, while 
their personal and social relations are 
steadily becoming interwoven into the 
very being of each Our American 
cousins are fast becoming our brothers 
and our sisters, our husbands and our 
wives wives. There 
are more British-born citizens of the 
United States and British-born sub 
jects of the King now domiciled within 
its borders than there are British-born 
subjects of the King now living in all 
the dominions and dependencies of the 
Kmpire. Por these and many other 
reasons it seems scarcely natural, and 
it is certainly most inexpedient, that 
postal rates between the British domin 
jons and the United States should dif- 
fer from those which are now in force 
within the British Empire. It rests of 
course primarily with the United States 
to redress this anomaly. But if our 
own Post Office is only deterred from 


especially our 


taking spontaneous action in the mat- 
financial considerations which 
these 


ter by 
are more or less speculative, 
ought not to be decisive now that there 
ig good reason to believe that any over- 
tures made by this country 
favorably regarded at Washington. “It 
is a question of time and the psycho- 
logical moment,” said Mr. Sydney Bux- 
ton last year. As the psychological 
moment is now apparently at hand, the 
country will expect him to seize it and 


would be 


make the best of it 





How Can One Serve One's King? 


HOW CAN ONE SERVE ONP’S KING? 
I. 


How can one serve one’s King? 
Not by the formal bending of the knee, 
Nor by such strains as flattering minstrels sing, 
But with the proud obeisance of the free, 
And patriotic Truth’s respectful offering: 


wh 
pur 
gra 
Il, and 

Whereby He may hand down, sal 
From height serene aloof from Faction's roar, . r 
Authority and sway for ancient Crown, bevs 
And Sceptre worthy predecessors bore, and 
Winning for all his Line attachment and renown: tions 


wow 
I1L. | 


Renown that will not wane, 
Longwhile as, silent Steersman of the Realm, ing 1 
Through shifting tides and tempests of the main man. 
He with firm grasp stands watchful at the helm, Hart 
And with strong-guarded Peace doth glorify his Reign. deset 
: boots 
IV. flann 
pick, 
or elg 
their 
arith 
possit 
compl 


Thus can one serve one’s King, 
And thus may British Kingship rule the Land, 
That not these Isles alone may closer cling, 
But round the Throne Imperial offspring stand, 
And loud with one acclaim the self-same Anthem sing. 


yet @ 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS. saved 
With surprising directness and sim- nishes another proof that the short and alll 
plicity the Rey. Alfred J. Church has simple words are the most graphic and which 
retold the story of the Iliad for boysand forceful. The story thus told will hold week 4 
girls, and the Macmillan Company pub-_ the attention and stir the blood of boys as indi 
lishes it with twelve colored illustra- and gir!s who are fortunate enough to two ¢9 
tions, For the most part the words are have the reading of it. The M 
of one syllable, a'taough no effort has 
been made to avold the use of longer No one who did not both love cbil- The 
words, when they serve the purpose bet- dren and understand them could bave Stories | 
ter. This rendering of the old classic fur- made so delightful a collection of poe- Americs 


Alfred Auatin. 


November 9, 1907. 
The National Review. 
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Mr. 
Lucas has done in his “Another 
of Verses for Children” which 
Company publishes. 
verses are about children, 
ut for them; and the best for 
grown-ups to enter into their charm Is 
to read them aloud to any youngsters 
whom they can lay hold of for that 
irpose, They touch every note, from 
grave to gay: they include old ballads 
nd tales, and modern quips and jests; 
from Shakespeare to Stevenson, from 
Herbert to Herford they the 
wide fleld of verse for the delight of 
oys and girls. An attractive binding 
ind twenty or more full-page Iillustra- 
tions add to the charm of a book which 
ould have been charming even with- 


ry for their entertainment as 
E. ¥. 
hook 
the Macmillan 
These not 


way 


range 


out these adornments 


It is possible to desire to know noth- 
ng more about the miner and the cow 
nan For some forty years Mr. Bret 
Harte and some forty imitators have 
described both of them, broncho, lode, 
boots, Claim, lasso, pocket, lariat, cage, 
flannel shirt, stirrups, branding-iron, 
pick, cinch, spurs and the seventy-five 
ir eighty other properties necessary for 
their proper presentation, and although 
irithmeticilans may assert that the 
possible trillions of combinations and 

implications of these things are not 

exhausted, the common everyday 

American feels no desire to any 

ore. Mr. O. Henry's nineteen stories 
included in “Heart of the West,” his 
ew book, are as good as any that 

ive been written except two or three 

f Mr. Harte’s, and they are quite free 

om the unwholesome sentiment in 

which he oceaslonaily dealt, but in a 
week after reading them they will be 

s indistinguishable in the memory as 
two copies of the multiplication table. 

McClure Company. 


see 


The Unglish writer of juvenile 
‘tories has one advantage in which his 
{merican brethren do not share. He 
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can bestow titles and wonderful inheri- 
tances upon his small personages, and 
Mrs. Edward Hohler uses her privilege 
to the full in her very agreeable little 
Christmas story entitled “Peter.” He 
is really Sir Peter, and is devotedly 
fond of Moberley, his ancestral home, 
but he is too poor when his father 
dies to retain it, and not being entailed, 
and 


Peter himself is sent to visit his god- 


it is bought by a distant cousin, 


mother. Through a series of mistakes, 
he is left to his own devices with the 
railway, and he seeks his own home 
again supposing that it is still his, and 
is much surprised to find it occupied. 
His behavior in such circumstances is 
such that the cousin returns the prop- 
erty to him, and it is evident that he is 
to be happy ever after. The lesson of 
courtesy and kindness is enforced by 
a grave word or two at the close of the 
book and the artful author accompa- 
nies it by such hints of Peter's future 
fortunes that it read. 
E. P. Dutton & Co, 


is sure to be 


Authors whose methods and the re 
sults proceeding therefrom secure them 
against the accusation of imitating 
Dickens, are accustomed to assure 
themselves and such readers as they 
have, that the once great author is now 
hopelessly forgotten. For the confu 
sion of such men, Mr. Tom Gallon has 
this year produced two very clever 
novels, both showing intimate famil- 
larity with Dickens and loving willing- 
ness to yield to the influence of his 
style and turn of thought. One of 
these, “The Cruise of the Make-Be- 
lieves” has a heroine of the Little Dor- 
rit type, a gentle creature devoted to a 
drunken father, but her release from 
the thraldom of duty and her trans- 
formation into a rich man's wife is ef- 
fected by a Gilbertian device of which 
Dickens would have been incapable. 
Mr. Gallon has as much origiuality as 
the average author. If his heroines be 
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Dickens’ girls he gives them new sur- 
roundings and adventures, and in this 
book the comedy is very gay and 
pretty. Little, Brown & Co. 


It is only a few years since that 
much trodden worm the common 
school teacher began to turn and by 
writing books to show parents and 
school boards the nature of the ma- 
terial upon which the teacher had to 
work, and the conditions under which 
the work was performed. The effect 
upon the impenetrable bodies attacked 
is not visible, but the books are very 
pleasant reading and Miss Myra 
Kelly’s “Wards of Liberty” is of the 
best. Her small personages are the 
pupils and teachers in a school at- 
tended almost exclusively by foreign- 
ers and its humor is strengthened by 
droll English, but its best point in a 
teacher's eyes is its exposition of the 
effect upon the teacher of the peda- 
gogical attitude enforced by School 
Boards, and inducing a frame of mind 
not much more humane than that of 
hardened hospital nurses. The heroine, 
the ideal teacher, never assumes this 
attitude and she is a creatnre so de- 
lightful that mortal man, reading of 
her, mtch desires to be a boy again, 
and fo be taught by ‘her. The Mce- 
Clure Co. 


Miss Elizabeth Robins is the first of 
English novelists to assume the sem- 
blance of a champion of the English 
Suffragettes, but ft is scarcely proba- 
ble that her clients will efther display 
or feel much gratitude for her sudden 
conversion fo their cause, or for the 
hovel, “The Convert,” which professes 
to defend ft. Her héroire is a fashion- 
able wothan having few ties in the 
world ‘but some fnfluence in political 
cirelés, and, beginning by scorning 
worieh who desite to vote, she pro- 
ceeds from that point to approve of 
their course so heartily that she makes 
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public speeches im its defence. Thus 
far the ladies whose political ideas 
she professes to advocate have no cause 
for anything but gratitude, but she 
makes the hardly won “convert” bar. 
gain for the support of one of His Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers by promising to con- 
ceal a shameful incident in his past 
and hers, and allies capable of such be- 
havior are not sought and would not be 
accepted by the advocates of female 
suffrage, British or American. As a 
story the book is injured by the inser- 
tion of the suffragist arguments. As a 
plea for female suffrage it is nullified 
by the convert’s extraordinary lack of 
sensibility, morai sense and decency. 
Macmillan Company. 


Young musicians will read “The Let- 
ters of Robert Schumann” selected and 
edited by Dr. Karl Storck, because it 
will enable them to form a fair idea of 
the composer without perusing the en- 
tire mass in the second enlarged edition 
or reading through the formidable two- 
volume biography of “Clara Schu 
mann.” Older men and women will 
examine them for the pleasure of re- 
viewing that ardent young life too 
early ended and for the agreeable fi- 
lip given by the occasional touches of 
keen criticism. Dr. Storck has divided 
the letters chosen for publication fate 
groups: “Jean Paul and Dryasdust”; 
“Florestan and Eusebius”; “The ‘Da- 
vidsbundler’”; “The Fight for Clara” 
and “At the Zenith.” A biegraphical 
note and an introduction set the man 
and the art of his time in clear light 
at the beginning, although both are 
brief. The arrangement of the letters 
shapes them into a shadowy biography, 
clearly defined only in the passages in 
which Schumann is thinking of Clara 
or writing to her, but still they form 
a consistert, adequate whole. The 
frontispiece is the Adolph Menzel por 
trait and the translation ‘is by Miss 
Hannah Bryant. FE. P. Dutton & Ce. 
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